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iCOINTELPBO - REV LEFT) 


ReBnlet 5/10/68. 

Referenced letter instructed that each office suboit 
to the Bureau every 90 days a status letter consenting on 
pending and potential counterintelligence action and on tangible 
results achieved under this program. Effective immediately^ — 

these 90-day status letters will no longer be required and 
should be discontinued. You must* however, continue aggressive 
and imaginative participation in this program and assure that 
«e take full advantage of opportunities for counterintelligence. 
Specific Bureau approval sill continue to be required for every 
counterintelligence action conteaplated. ** 

The Bureau will closely follow your efforts and 
accomplishments in this vital area. / ~ ,* >• i I, 
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TO : . piRECTOR, FBI ( 


n.S tyfg.-Z, ALBANY (100-202* (P) 
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subject: COINTELPRO 
NEW LEFT 
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Re' Albany letter to Bureau dated 12/22/7C. 






Currently, within the Albany Division, the New 
Left Activity is et a minimum, and consequently, the oppor- 
tunity for counterintelligence action is equally low. As 
previously indicated, speakers and activities and their 
financing was a topic of consideration but this, too, has 
worn off considerably and offers little in the way of counter- 
intelligence consideration. Attention will be continuously 
directed to this program in an effort to develop a suitable 
form of counterintelligence action. 

2. PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ACTION 

’ - ' • • j 

There is no pending counterintelligence action in 
this Division at the present time in view of the very limited 
New Left activity and opportunity for such action. 

3 . ' /TANGIBLE RESULTS ’ ' 

Currently, within the Albany Division, there are no 
tangible results to be reported attributed to this program. 
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Memorandum 

: DIRECTOR, FBI (100 -44 9 698) 

SAC, ALBANY (100-20205) (P) 

subject: ^' COPTT LLPUO^ 

" NE W T-EF T 

, Re Albany letter to Bureau, 10/30/70. 

The ' following summarizes the captioned program at 
the present time vsithin the Albany Division: 

1. POTENTIAL COUNTEglllTELLIG KNCK ACTION 

Per referenced communication, Albany is closely 
following the various programs at the several colleges and 
universities within this territory in order to determine 
the speakers and activities held, And the financing thereof. 

It is contanplated that should student funds be used which 
appears to be contrary to the current ruling on the use of thes 
funds, a suggestion will be made to the Bureau to institute 
appropriate action designed to embarrass the organization an 
institution involved and thus preclude future activity of thi 1 
- type. 

2. PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ACTION 

• ' ■ : - .* 

At the present time, there is little or no New Left 

activity within the Albany Division and therefore, - the potential 
for counterintelligence at this time is small. There is no 
pending counterintelligence action in this Division. 



TANGIBLE RESULTS 
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There arc no tangible results to report at this timej 
which, fact is attributable ,to the almost complete lack of New 
Left activity within this Division. Investigative personnel 
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have been continually advised and will remain alert to tnc 
importance or this program. 
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Director, FBI (100-449693) 
SAC, Albany (100-20205) (P) 
vcointelpro n 

HEW ' LEFT 



Re Albany letter to Bureau dated 8/14/70 and 

Albany letter to Bureau dated 9/14/70, 

' / 

The following 6uraoarizes the captioned program 
at the present time within the Albany Division. 

1. POTENTIAL COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ACTION 

In referenced letter the Bureau was advised of 
the then pending legal action against the University of 
New York at Albany regarding tie use of student funds in 
support of the student strike activities in the spring of 
1970. This court action has terminated and at the. present 
time the Board of Trustees for the University will need 
to approve the expenditures of these funds and it will no 
longer be entirely a student function as to their use. 

2. PENDING COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ACTION 


' ; y , Currently within .^he Albany Division there is very 
little New Left activity and therefore the potential for 
counterintelligence at this time is small. There is no 
pending counterintelligence action in this Division at the 
current time. 


3 , TANGIBLE RESULTS 


*fc'C-52 -•</., 

There are no tangible results to report at this 
time, however, this matter- is receiving continued attention 
and Agent personnel in the Albany Division are continually 
reminded of the importance of this program. 
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COINIELPRO - NEW LEFT 

Re Albany letter to Bureau dated, 6/30/70. 




u 


The following summarizes the captioned 

program 'at' the present time within the Albany Division: 

/ 

1. POTENTIAL COUNTER INIELLIGEbJCE ACTION 


In referenced letter the Bureau was advised 
that State University of New York at Albany was involved 
in legal action whereby several students were contesting 
the use of student activity funds to support and per- 
petuate the student strike activities. It was determined 
on 8/12/70, that an injunction had been issued staying 
the use of student funds for this purpose and a hearing 
is scheduled to be held for a final determination in 
this matter on 8/14/70. This will be closely followed 
and if a counterintelligence potential is observed relative 
to this, it will be suggested to the Bureau. 


2. PENDING COUNTER INTELLIGENCE ACTION 

' At the present time, there is no New Left 

activity in the Albany Division, and with the exception 
of the aforementioned legal proceedings, there appears 
to be no potential for counterintelligence at this time. 
It is felt that anonymous letters to the local newspaper 
could possibly be in order if the students pressing the 
action against the University are not successful. 
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3, TANGIBLE FESULTS 

There are no tangible results to report at 
this time. However, this matter is continually brought 
to the attention of investigative personnel of this 
office in an effort to foment constructive thought in 
this particular regard. 

' / 
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Memorandum 


to : DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 


DAT*: 6/30/70 




SAC, ALBANY (100-20205) (P) 


ijj^rr: CO 


t subject: COINTELPRO^- NEW LEFT 


Re Albany letter to Bureau, 4/30/70. 


The following summarizes the captioned progam at 
present within £he Albany Division: 

1. POTENTIAL COUNTER INTKLL IGENCE ACTION 

As set forth in referenced letter to Bureau, 
financial support for New Left groups within the Albany 
Division was a matter of considerable concern and a potential 
target for counterintelligence work. Since last reported it 
should be noted that a civil suit has been brought against 
the State University of New York at Albany by individual 
students, wherein it is alleged that student funds were 
misused but allowed to be spent for perpetuation of the 
student strike activities at the university during the 
months of 5/70. It is further alleged ttet the university 
was remiss in allowing funds to be channeled for this 
particular type activity* The matter received considerable 
local publicity and the suit, itself, received considerable 
support/' in this area. ' 

This matter will be closely followed and if a 
counterintelligence potential is noted it will be brought to 
the attention of the Bureau, and recommendations made for 
implementation of the program at this time. 

2. PENDING CCUN1R INTELLIGENCE ACTION 

It is felt that the aforementioned legal action in 
the Albany area may well present a counterintelligence 
potential and it will be followed with this in mind. With 
the school recess tfor rthe summer months activity on the New # 


diool recess tforrthe summer months activity on the New # / 
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Left front is at a low ebb. Opportunities for counter- 
intelligence work at this time are believed to be minimal. 

3. TANGIBLE RESULTS 

There are no tangible results to report at this 
Hm* however every effot will be made to develop « 
purposeful cointer'intelligence program within this division. 
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Re Albany letter to Bureau dated, 2/26/70. 
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/ The following summarizes the captioned 

program at present within the Albany Division: 


1. Potential Counterin telligence Action 


The source of financial support for the 
SDS and other New Left groups within the Albany 
Division is a matter currently under investigation 
as a potential target for counterintelligence work. 

In recent weeks it has been determined that funds 
for speakers from the Chicago Seven Conspiracy Trial 
have been coming from the Student Government of 
various universities as a result of a vote by the 
members of the Student Government. University 
officials are well aware of this, as are the families 
of students attending these universities. There 
currently is controversy as to the expenditure of 
-student activity funds foi such speakers, and it is 
believed that additional pressure through a letter 
writing campaign from interested tax payers might be 
useful in discontinuing this practice. 


It should be noted that CDS activities in 
the Albany Division have been limited in recent weeks. 
Perhaps, the most classic example of this is at 
Cornell University at Ithaca, New York, where a 
former strong SDS group has become badly factional ized 


and relatively inactive. 
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date: 


2/26/70 




Re Albany letter to Bureau, 12/11/69. 

The following summarizes the captioned program 

at present Within the Albany Division: 

/ 

1. Potential Counterintelligence Action 


t 


Efforts continue to develop information of 
pertinence regarding financial support of SDS members at 
the local colleges and universities in order to bring 
their attention to those funding then. To date no instances 
have been developed. 

SDS activities have centered in Ithaca, H.Y., 
and in particular at Cornell University. At this school, 
the SDS is badly factionalized and in recent weeks has shewn 
very little activity. With the trial of the Chicago Seven, 
local newspapers and television have given coverage to the 
Hew Left and SDS and have presented stories of the factionalism 
as well as the individuals involved in the organization. 
Continuous presentation of the accounts regarding the trial 
and the individuals being tried with special emphasis on 
their complete disrespect for law and order and their 
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militant activity during their trial lias helped to show 
them in their true light and the organization they 
represent as wil. It is felt that the news coverage has 
;’;been positive with respect to the adverse effect it has 
had on SDSi / 

2. Pending Counterintelligence Action 

In view of the inactivity of both SDS and the BPP 
within the Albany Division, and the apparent disenchantment 
with these organizations of the public in general, it is 
felt that further publicity of a national nature regarding 
the leaders and their attitudes and background can be of great 
value to further widen the rift and promote disrespect and 
dissension in the rani; >and file. 

3 . Tangible Results 

There are no tangible results to report at this 

time. 
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TO : I DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 

: SAC, ALBANY- <100-20205) (P) 

l 

subject: COINTELPRO - NEW LEFT 


datc: 12/II/69 


( ? 


The following information is submitted 
concerning the status of this program within this 
7/ division: 

> t 

1. Potential Counterintelligence Action 

Bureau airtel, 9 / 8 / 69 , instructed that 
appropriate informants should be selected in both 
SDS and the BPP for the purpose of widening the rift 
that has developed between these organizations. Due 
to the fact that the BPP has only limited activity 
within this division with this being in Albany, New 
York, there were no appropriate informants available 
for this purpose. 

Continuing efforts have been made to 
develop information relative to active SDS members 
who might have state scholarships so that this in- 
formation could be brought to the attention of state 
authorities; however, no instances of this have been 
developed. 

The factional disputes within SDS, as 
far /as this division is Concerned, have centered in 
SDS at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, where 
four factions have developed. The local press has 
devoted several articles to such .factionalism. Be- 
cause of this divisive situation, Cornell SDS has 
not been os active this school year as in the past, 
and it is believed that emphasizing this factional 
split quite probably can do as much to weaken SDS 
as any other action. 
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2. Pending Counterintelligence Action 

It is believed that extensive publicity 
should be given to the factionalism within SDS. With 
this in mind, it is suggested that the Bureau prepare 
material concerning this factionalism so that this 
material can be furnished on a selective and discreet 
basis to press contacts within this division. 

' 3 ! Tangible Results 

There are no tangible results to report 




at this time. 
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Date: 8/26/69 


(Type >■ plaintext or code) 


(Priority) 


0 r> TO: DIRECTOR, FBI (IOO- 449698 ) / f 

* — ft \r /y * i 

V uJ\^pA(M: SAC. ALBANY (100-20203) (P) 'V ;/(/ j,/ 

y RE: CO INTELPRO - NEW L EFT 

/ ReBuairtel 8/20/69 • 

Due to the lack of Black lanther Party activity 
within this Division and of any instances of BPP - SDS 
alliances, there does not appear to be any suggested counter- 
intelligence measures available to exploit the break in 
relationships between the BPP and the SDS. 
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TO : DIRECTOR, FBI (IOO-W 9698 ) 

^ prom : SAC, ALBANY (100-20205) (P) 


subject: COINTELFRO - NEW LEFT 



The following information is submitted concerning 

,the status of this program in this field division: 

' / 

1.' Potential Counterintelligence Action 


Efforts have been made to develop substantial 
information, which would tie in student activists with 
narcotics use and sale so that such activity could be 
used to discredit the parties involved; however, no 
subjects of active investigation or interest have been 
arrested in any of the recent narcotic raids in this 
division. 


Efforts have also been made to determine if any 
of the leading student activists are in receipt of state ^ ) 

scholarships so that this information could be made 
available to appropriate authorities. It has been found, 
however, that in most schools this scholarship information 
is no longer available for release, and, to date, no 
instances of scholarship aid to these students have been 
developed. 


„Y7ith the factional dispute that has developed 
withirf'SDS, every effort will be made to take advantage 
of the relationships that have developed betvjeen the 
National Office faction and the PLP faction. In this 
regard, by letter dated 6 / 26 / 69 , Albany brought to the 
attention of the Bureau the June, 1969* issue of "The 
Campaigner", a publication of the National Caucus of the 
SDS Labor Committee, which contained an editorial that 
was severely critical of the role of SDS in fomenting 
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students riots end the destruction of university properties.- 
It was suggested that this material be made available by 
the Bureau to national news media sources. 


Several SDS members from this area were arrested 
by the Cameron County Sheriff’s Office, Brownsville, 

Texas, on h/l/ 69 , at South Padre Island for swimming in 
$he nude, after having attended the SDS National Council 
meeting in Austin. It was hoped that the details of this 
arrest could possibly result in the embarrassment of, not 
only the subjects involved, but also SDS itself. However, 
local newspapers carried accounts of these arrests with 
no apparent consternation of any of those involved. 

2. Pending Counterintelligence Action 


There is no specific potential action pending 
at this time. 



3» Tangible Results 

It is believed that the national publicity that 
has been given to SDS, such as SDS plans to infiltrate 
labor this summer, the factional dispute that evolved 
in the National Convention in June, end facts that 
depict SDS as an anarchistic and revolutionary organization, 
has been successful in awakening the American public to the 
dangers presented to our democratic institutions by this 
group,/, and it would seem t^at continued efforts to keep 
the public informed can serve as a strong counterintelligence 
measure. ■ - . 
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Enclosed herewith for review by the Bureau is the 
Volume II, #2 (June, 1969) issue of "The Campaigner", a 
publication of the National Caucus of the SDS Labor Committees. 
' / 

The attention of the Bureau is directed to the 
editorial entitled "From Resistance to Impotence". It will 
be noted that this editorial is severely critical of the 
role of SDS in the fomenting of student riots and the 
destruction of university properties. This self criticism 
of SDS by an integral part of this organization is quite 
surprising and it is believed that this editorial could be 
used as a counterintelligence measure by making it available </ 
by the Bureau to national news sources. /' 

For the additional information of the Bureau, this 
ublication was furnished to this office on 6/12/69, by Albany 

at v?hich time he advised that several hundred 
xssue^Jer^berng printed by the Glad Day Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 
at the request of the SDS Labor Committee in Philadelphia. The 
Glad Day Press is located at 308 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. , 
which address is commonly known as The Office and which serves 
as an office for Cornell SDS as well as other local peace and 
protest groups. y 
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L. The Third Stage of Imperialism, c/o Campaigner. 
|(arl. Capital , vol. Ill, parta 1 , 3, 5. 

9 should not confine themselves to r * adl " g v , V ° 1 "" e J °[ 
Vol. Ill was written first, siting forth Marx s prln 
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Jacob. "Spurious Capital Formation," S cience an j^ 
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.nlng what he conceive* to be hi* own lntere*t*. • 

der condition* of radlcall*atloi\ the ruling cla** ha* 

6 to effectively buy off each' of the«e awlnlih separate 
• in society with the customary rations of concessions, 
n even traditional types of concessions, working people 
ompelled td fight not only employers as employers,, but 
Iso compelled to fight against anti-labor Uw«, - 8tate ^ 
policies, and the repressive force with which state and 
oyers support anti-labor laws and tax oppression. Once 
plcal white trade union, oppressed minority group, 
nt group (and so forth) find* itself opposing the power of 
tate in even day-to-day struggles, it is compelled to 
crushing defeat by seeking the broadest possible alllan - 
th other workers, other oppressed groups, other* stu- 
(and so forth). „ ■ , 

he very urgenev of these alliances - as the alternative 
feat — compels working people and other groups to begin 
rt with their habitual swinish outlooks. In order to win 
l battles, they are compelled to redefine their local 
and* in a way which also meets the immediate interests of 
r actual or hoped-for allies. 

It is this process of alliances which defines what we have^ 
ed the mass strike process, and which provides the social 
. for the emergence of socialist consciousness or class- 
itself consciousness among those involved in the organise 
s struggles. 

Actually, the social content of transitional program is more 
jamental than the economic content. Even with the best 
nomic theory and solutions, socialist program would lead 
y to a kind of technologically-oriented sectarian elitism, 
ess it were founded on the perspective of subordinating 
de unions, community organisations and other parochial 
tltutlon* of working people to mass alliances along class- , 
-itself lines. 



* 


It is parochlalist organisation, such as trade -union ideology, 
community-control ideology, black separatist Ideology, which . 
foster various forms of pro-capitalist ideology among forking .. 
people*. Just as simple trade -union ideology leads the AFL-ClO 
Into the Democratic Party and as black separatism ha* already 
led toward black capitalist frauds. To create a socialist move- 
ment, to create socialist consciousness, demands above all the 
replacement of the hegemony of local trade unions, community 
groups, etc. by mass political. alliances of trade unionists, mili- 
tant community groups, students, and so forth. This does not 
mean to destroy trade unions, ^community groups, etc, but to 
subordinate them to a unifying, political class organisation. ( 

That 1* why revolutionaries are opposed to such ultimately 
pro-capitalist slogans and perspectives a* ’community control' 

and local 'workers' control.' , 

. • 

In sum, then, a transitional program fulfils the following 
qualifications. It is, first of all, mainly addressed to pie- 
, revolutionary periods, to periods of radicalisatlon and of con- 
ditions which objectively determine continuing radicalised 
struggles, Secondly, it is aimed at bringing about alliances of 
previously fragmented local groups of trade unionists and their 
\ potential social allies. It accomplishes this because it includes 
1 economic proposals which are actual, practicable solutions to 
[ the historic tasks of socialist power, and are also, in their ap- 
proximate form, the correct basis for immediate deimanda in 
^day-to-day struggles of class common -struggle alliances. 


j^Magdoff, H. Problems of U,S, Capitalism , Radleal Education 
P Project, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

t , * . 

I Melman, S. Our Depicted Society, Dell;N,Y#i 196S. . 

' l_r - 1 - ■ 

The above two works contain valuable statistical inform ation 
confirming the assertion of a crisis of under proouc fldfii and in^\^?, 
dustrlat obsolescence, , f 




focus of most day-to-day campaigns. 

i means that the demands raised by each such striijn? le 
e rally guarantee defeat from the start unless they Ih- 
>eclfic proposals to raise speciric sums from a specl- 
lon of the Income of the ruling class. Shall we demand 
ful Investments be taxed at the same rates as useless 
ents like war production or real-estate speculation? 
we are fools, we concentrate our demands on appro - 
f the Income* from what we regard as the least useful 
ally parasitical forms of Investment. What we are 
, day-to-day struggles is. at the very least, a defense 
-xlstlng Incomes, political rights and so forth of working 
and their allies. What we count as a gain Is some con- 
i won from the capitalists In the direction of socialist 
itrlallsatlon. 

I ( 

sum, the economic side of socialist program Is not Just 
mum program. Is not a blueprint for what we plan %o do 
e get state power. Socialist ^Industrialization Is a potl- 
ernlng the demands we Introduce to every day-to-day 
le. 

• call such economic programs transitional because, 
conditions of capitalist economic, political and social 
, they represent a direct connection between the day-to- 
tmpalgn and the establishment of socialist power. The 
ids we propose as practical goals of day-to-day effort* 
step toward the program of socialist reindustrialization 
:end to Institute from the vantage-point of political power, 
day-to-day struggle is conducted In this way, then the 
lence of those struggles fully prepares the working people 
lelr allies tt$ approach the tasks of state power with an 
standing of what they Intend to do with that state power. 

owever, a transltlonat program ts not Just economic. 
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Socialist Consciousness 
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'Socialist consciousness,' a prerequisite for socialist rev» 
lutlon, Is absolutely not represented by a worker 'mad enough* 
to take his local plant away from the boss. Socialist consd jj*. 
ness Is, In fact. Impossible within the narrow self-interest 
sphere of demands raised by a local irade union or black cul- 
tural nationalist group. ^ 

The slovenly practice among 'Socialist' sects of equating 
working-class consciousness with socialist consciousness Is 
ticensed by astonishing ignorance In these circles of Marx's 
two definitions of the working class. One of Marx's definitions 
Is more or less strictly economic, and limits the working class 
to what we would casually identify as productive^ 'blue-collar' 
workers. Marx's second definition defines the forking class 
politically; the strictly defined productive workers, other wage- 
earners and their allies, organised politically as a class . The 
. first Is identified by Marxists as the class in Itself; the second 
as the class for Itself . 

Socialist consciousness Is a synonym for class-for -Itself 
consciousness . A worker with s oclallst consciousness, for 
example, is one who regards his membership In a trade union 
as a matter of strictly secondary Importance. A worker with 
socialist consciousness is one who gives his primary personal 
loyalty to a political organization which represents not only 
members of other trade unions, but unorganized workers gen- 
erally, oppressed minorities, radicalized students, and so 
forth. 

Under normal conditions of capitalist political and social 
stability, the typical worker, the typical oppressed person, the 
^ typlcat students behaves like a swine and thinks like a swine — 
,wlth our apologies to honest four-legged swine. He Is preoccu- 
pied with the petty Interests of the special-interest groups to 
^ which he betongs. He lacks an active sense of his *Ott*tH,e- 
t pendency on the useful contributions of other group* of non^ 
[capitalists In his society; he does not relate to other groups 
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fnand."' Nonsense! It l. a program for 'Immediate struggle; . 

It Is a policy which properly govern, the klnrls of material 
ind related demand, which ought to be advanced Incvery day- 
’to-day struggle. 

The everyday problems of tlfe which ire radicalizing all 
layer, of the population today (although In different way.) in- 
clude a lack of housing, a lack of educational opportunities, 
a lack of decently -paid Jobs, and the oppressive combined 
weight of Inflation, sales taxes and rising wage taxes on the 
'real Income, of ordinary working people and poor people. 
Recently, this list of complaints has been increased by a sharp 
budgetary crl.l* at every level of government finance In the 
&S. Welfare l. being cut back, government Service* generally 
*.re being cut back, which taxes — despite these cutbacks — 
Spiral. Meanwhile, In the face of all these material shortages 
£nd oppressions, in the face of the resort of governments and 
-[employer* to escalating anti-labor and other political regres- 
sions, we have immediate shortages which government Hureau- 
Irats have estimated to be in the range of $1.5 trillions! 

i A 1 _ _ r ~~ 

The Tax Question 

* 

■* "Where Is the money to come from?" In every struggle of 
svery day and every 'constituency,' the same cry arises. In 
many cases, the traditional answer of the trade unionist, "From 
the bosses," suffices. However, unlike any previous period of 
mass radlcallzatlon, today's US capitalist economy revolves 
on a statist financial axis. The falsely-represented 'Internal 
itlf-flnanclng power' of targe corporations depend* almost 
entirely on direct governmental spending. The main axis of 
investment and financial markets Is the government debt and 
the flow of government funds. Under these conditions, the tax 
question becomes of center of everyday struggles of the people. 
Three alternatives are posed: necessary program, mu.t either ’■ 
be cut back, be financed by taxing wage., or be financed By* 
taxing the revenues of banks, real estate Interests, and other 
corporations. A class line on taxation is today th* necessary 
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^■a result of the failure of a revolutionary upsurge in 1945-46 In 
s>V Western Europe, and thus I. entify the 'transitional programma- 
rffi tic method' more or less exactly with the particular demands 
included In the 1938 program. None of these sects regards the 
„ 'transitional program' as outlined In this article as a method. 

> Using the Transitionat Method Today 

s As we have discussed above, the application of the transl- 
'j, tlonal socialist method requires that we di*aw the connection be- 
$ tweem the obvious failures of the capitalist system, the historic 
tasks facing a revolutionary movement, and the day-to-day 
■3-jr struggles of the working class and its allies. 

if?.. To recap our discussion of the crisis of capitalist under- 
-production: The ultimate source of both the present monetary 
^crisis and the material deprivation of most of the world's popu- 
lation is the systematic failure of capitalist investors to in- 
^.vest adequately in productive employment, so as to expand the 
^ production of useful consumer goods and means of production, 

■ y War production is the most glaring example, representing a 
'X stage of capitalist moral and economic decay at which capital- 
ists must concentrate their Investments in useless production 
/in order to avoid new investment Competing with existing pre- 
vious Investments, 

njjfr As eclaltst economy is free of the basic contradiction of a 
^capitalist economy, the property title. A socialist economy 
jean and does disregard the price paid for previously Invested 
Capital; it does not have to worry about write-downs of existing 
investments because of technological improvements. Thus a 
^socialist economy can expand production rapidly and harmonious- 
ly, and in the USA can make far-reaching changes which the 
tapi tails ts couldn't even consider. 

# ' The Immediate task of socialist power in the US is expanded 

• octal reproduction: what the capitalists are incapable of doing 
but which must be done to meet the material needs of the people. 
We term this program socialist ^industrialization (so as to 
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C The soviet#, then, represent the new social formation born 
fk) out of the pre-revolutionary ferment in Rpssia. which united all 
layers of the Russian population i*n a common, unified expres- 
sion of their revolutimary aspirations. The objective decay Of 
the empire had rendered the otd mediating social, political, 
even religious institutions totally Impotent. Traditional paro- 
chial associations of Russian 'peasants and workers and intel- 
lectuals simply could not respond adequately to changing mater- 
ial conditions. They could meet neither the new material needs 
and desires of the population, nor provide them with any co- ( 
*? herent, sensible social indentity in the midst of the chaos of 

* the rotting autocracy. 

-T; 

& The soviets succeed In subordinating 4U those fragmented 
forms of social organization and related narrow viewpoints, 
$f v especlalty the Incredibly limited outlook of the peasant layers. 

Jf The soviets define the needs and Interests of each of its consti- 

* tuents in terms of the satisfaction of the urgent requirements 
V of the whole population. They do that by expressing economic 

■ and potltlcat policies capable of solving all the most pressing 
: problems of Russian society. The soviets, even before they 
•• become the government, express the masses* competent to 
: do Just that -- govern. The soviets, even before they command 
the heights of the economy and related social institutions, are, 
by virtue of their program and composition already socialist 
institutions. The soviets are transitional program come alive; 
i they represent socialist doctrine translated into the problem- . 
./solving act! vlty of the whole of the revolutionary Russian 
^population. Classwide associations of alt the producers, formo* 
Mating and Implementing fundamental *economtc* policy in the 
^interests of the whole population, is socialism. 


£ After October 

&■' The Russian revolution is the historical vtndldfcttSll °f > 
iMarx’s class -for -itself outlook. Despite the fact that during ' 
;the first three congresses of the Comintern the Bolsheviks 
. attempted to apply the above -illustrated lessons of the Russian 
experience, those principle were In the main forgotten (or 




capitalist, technique. The transitional pro- . 
m society Inseparably linked peasant and worker .. 
s Industrialization and the cor re a pond in a crra- ^ 
nded, highly-skilled Industrial proletariat with 
/els of education, culture, leisure, etc. coul> 
n the basis of mechanized agriculture --at 
f agricultural ecot.omy that would sever the last * 
,dal and semi -feudal forms In the Russian country- 
form, the eight-hour day, the Constituent 
hese were the essential prerequisites for the re- 
tpanded reproduction In the Russian Empire. . 

orlc tasks had elsewhere been traditionally ear- 
ths leadership of the emergent bourgeoisie, with ^ 
. of the more Inchoate peasant masses, and usual- ... 
at Insistence of .small urban proletarian elements. . 
ar development of Russian' society and economy ■ 
Imlnated the validity of West European models, 
ilddle daises were tied with thousands of threads 
cractlc order. The numerous petty restrictions 
Ive capitalist development by the autocracy and 
f reactionary assembly of landed and bankrupt 
etalner. had never permitted the bourgeoisie to 
1 measure of economic power and Independence 
ot enough for that class to stand firmly and 1m- 
vlewpolnt, its own program on the whole of : Rus- 
ln the face of the autocracy’s resistance. Foreign 
other reason for the pitiful spinelessness of native 
ements, had no special desire to run the risk of 
letde by challenging the political power of Czardom. 

i Ian middle class was simply not up to the tasks at 
,ld not hope isny longer, like the Decembrist vls- 
accompllsh anything without the active parti cl pat on 
workers and peasants. And that spectre was tcrrU 
to send them scurrying back to the Winter Palace 
icrlous sign of Independent political activity on the 
nasses. That general predicament had presented 
previous revolutionary bourgeois movements, but 


not nearly to the same degree. ; • 

The French had to deal, even by late 1709, with the aans- 
fcl culottes, but for most of the revolutionary period were able J 
v either to contain them within the broader formation led by them- 
*. selves, or when necessary to crush the sans-culottes when 
1 their organizational strivings became menacingly Independent, 
Moreover, the small-scale character of French Industry limit- 
ed the programmatic conception of French proletarians to itl- 
t defined yearnings tending to a sort of community of the means 
^ of consumption -- never to a truly revolutionary viewpoint, 
l one that would refashion French society on the basis of a whol- 
ly ly new set of production relations. Such notions could not a- 

t rlse out of that kind of Infantile proletariat. , 

Russia presented a completely different situation. The 
lion’s share of capltaflst development in Russian cities was 
foreign In origin. Large-scale British and French Industry 
had created a small but (Concentrated, skilled and relatively 
jg well-educated urban working class, organized in large capi- 
talist enterprises. Moreover, a leading layer of that class 
V had become ’enlightened’ with soclatlst ideas. The mass strike 
wave that culminated in the 1905 revolution proved conclusively 
that It was a class fully capable of raising its own demands In 
£ Its own Independent mass organizations -- the Soviets. The 
^peasantry remained a question mark; nevertheless It was dear 
ito Trotsky even In 1905 that the proletariat need only adopt the 
■fcentral feature of the peasant program -- land division -- and 
[■the bourgeoisie would be hard-pressed to retain Its leadership 
Jof the mass upsurge. 


It fell then to the Russian working class to accomplish the 
(historic tasks facing Russian society. Whit In previous period# 
ftiad been the heart of the program of the revolutionary hour- - 
geolsle became the transitional program of the Bolshevik revo^ ) 
Station -- with one exception. Precisely because it wa# thF?¥*i : 
-fponslbltlty of the working class to lead the rest of the poputa- J 
tlon In completing the bourgeois -democratic revolution. It was;' 
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called for the subordination of nar row 


to the common mass Interests of organized 


taed^sectlons^jf th^orklng class and its 
that such mass -strike developments occurrl g 1 P 
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Strike pamphlet and related writing. oi ^ th# 
rfi^ny that socialist program could not : be ! b ^ 

ptlon of minimum -maximum demands, but ” * 
the conception of program connecting lmme < A 
. struggl es to the seizure of power. Our of the mass 
process Itself emerge first the approximate and then 
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In all essentiat respects to replace the ancten regime and solve 
the major pressing tasks of society. 

The Russian Revolution 


The Russian revolution presents the clearest illustration of 
. the leading principles of the class-for-ltself conception under 
conditions foreign to contempo>ary advanced capitalism, In 
that respect, It Is extremely useful in supplying a real material 
example of the mutable nature of program. 

Trotsky, in his Results and Prospects (co-authored with 
Getphand -Parvus during the same period as Luxemburg's Mass 
Strike) advanced another approximation of a transitional -pro- 
*ua gr a mmatlc approach to the tasks of the next Russian Revolu- 
tion. Essentially, his approach was to define those Immediate 
programmatic demands which led, through alliance of peasants 
and workers, to the seizure of power. His conception of the 
£ national question -- tike Lenin's, concretely addressed to a 
V ; ; peculiarity of the Russian situation -- was presented as a tran- 
K sltlonal demand. Trotsky demonstrates in that pamphlet that 
v. the peasant problem in Russia could not be solved within the 
i context of a bourgeois revolution: therefore the struggle n.rounJ 
related peasant demands ted directly into the question of a so- 
c ciallst revolution. Aga In an immediate demand which coincided 
+ with an historic demand, thus providing the means for linking 
j immediate struggles to revolutlonart struggles. 

£ 

V To end the deep decay associated with the Russian autocra- 
'iV,cy, It was urgent to accomplish the leading task, of the bour- 
JJgeols democratic revolution. These tasks were land reform; 
^industrialization on the basis of mechanized agriculture and the 
f creation of a modern Industrial work force; the establishment 
^of integrated 'national* productive mechanisms free of a thous- 

f ind parochial, provincial restrictions; the development of re- 
presentative political democracy; and certain erueUJLCituca- 
tlonal -cultural advances necessary to break the stuttifylhg 
’stranglehold of boyar culture which stood as a stubborn Barrier 


tlon of capital flow, from capitalist waste Into meaning- 
xndrd reproduction offer* inch results a* a 20-2- 
rowth in real production In the U.S. , and thu* point* 
he solution of the outstanding material and soelat , 
society. The solution to human needs, to urban cle- 
ustrlal obsolescence, black oppression and colonial^ 
ttn which we adduce from analysis of the misuse <>f,. 
ice forces, represents the historic tasks of revolution 
turned late Juncture. 

i obvious connection of our present program to Marx's 
Ions of a century before poses the following question. 

It necessary to speak of a 'transitional program' ? Why 
ressary to have a special term like that? Why not ^ 

'a Marxist program' ? ~ 


1 


German Soclal-Democrac) 


this, we must turn for reference to Marx*s "Critique 
otha Program," We see there* as In the parallel ana- 
the 1891 Erfurt Program of the German Soclal-Democra- 
ndency within the self-styled Marxist movement turning 
ly away from Marx’s conception of program. The ten- 
o* subordinate revolutionary activity to day-to-day trade- 
nd parliamentary struggles, unfolding from application 
Erfurt Program, was reflected In a formal dichotomy In 
oretlcal conception of program. On the one hand, the 
turn* program, In which trade -union struggles were or - 
1 around narrow, parochial, 'economist' demands. On 
rr hand, the 'maximum program' •• socialist state pow. 
sum, the attempt to separate the criteria of day-to-day 
immatlc Struggles from the program embodying the hls- 
asks of socialist reconstruction. 

Is formal side of the problem -- the programmatic con- 
ns of the Erfurt resolution of t89l --.coincide* with an 
elated theoretical problem. Reference to four celebrated 
4 of Engels Is particularly useful In this connection: To 
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c. Schmidt (5 Aug.. 1890; 27 Oct. 1890), to J. Bloch (21-2* 

Sept. 1890), to Franz Mehring (14 July 1893). The substance 
g:.' of those letters Is that the official 'Marxist' movement had 
■' overlooked Marx's theory of knowledge entirely, particularly 
, the proposition that the form and internal dynamics of social 
r ' formations -- which are the mediating form of human activity 
-- determine the forms of thought occurring among their mem- 
r bers and the characteristic response of those Institutions to 

the tasks confronting them. ^ 

Putting Engels' warnings Into correlation with the probtems 
, posed by Erfurt, It Is apparent that the formal errors of Kaut- 
^ sky's Erfurt program are not merely formal errors, but are a 
p reflection of social tendencies rooted In the forms of organize - 
y tlon and activity of that Party. Or, as Llebknrcht reluctantly 
t conceded In his attack on Bernstein In 1899, Bernstein's revl- 
^ sionlsm was not an expression of the petty -bourgeois Intetlec- 
tuals In the party, but rather an expression of Bernstein, Voll- 
[ . mar et al. In the capacity of attorneys of record for the Bavar- 
t; Ian workers' movement and the trade-union fractions of the 
*1 SPD. This revisionism was a product of an organization of a 
^ predominantly working-class composition and self-conscious* 
ness carrying out day-to-day trade unionism. 

1 

■i, The question of program, as posed by SPD rejections of 
%' Marx, was more an organizational than a formal academic qurs- f 
tlon. It was Luxemburg who first put this problem Into Its . - 
S dearest, most fundamental form. Trotsky and Lenin, based 
*J[ principally on the more limited development of the Russian 
A- movement, were more or less bound to attack the problem in a 
e. narrower, more superficial way. 

What Luxemburg recognized was the social bast# for revision 
* Ism in the form of 'proletarian tendency' organization within the , . 
y SPD. Trotsky and Lenin both regarded Bernstein a nd the reac - ' f 
tlonary developments after 1907 In the SPD as a petty JSobfgeol # ; j' f . 
%■ Intervention In the workers* movement, and as the reflection of 
s petty -bourgeois social tendency, Trotsky and Lenin failed to 
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esslon hit Europe And the balance of payments prob- 
it becoming a crisis. Again the rate of new produc- 
nent was determined by their ability to produce 
mushrooming of flctitlpus capital. 

65 the growth of the unproductive government sector 
ded at a gallop. Not only did Federal war spending _ 

, but also at the s'ate and local levels gigantic invest* 
barrels were created. "Authorities" for transit, v 
ospltals, etc. were and are being created to provide 
outlets for Idle funds In long-term government bonds. 

* these attempts by financial ruling circles to create 
nselves -- these ’safer' long-term outlets, money 
o flow Into the more dangerous areas of the stock 
tort-term government bonds, and goal hoards. The 
circumvent the falling rate of profit Is resulting 
tnomlcal rise In the number of property titles chasing 
ame or even depressing amount of real surplus -value 
:ulatlon), while real production Is shrinking. The 
and the Stock market boom signal the day of reckoh- 
» come, 

spite the severity of the crisis, it Is not unsolvable 
ling class. In fact, It Is precisely the attempts by 
class to arrive at their long-term solution which 
Ing the course of history today. 

fhe "Development Decade'^-Imperlaltsm's Last Chance 



nly possible long-term solution to the crisis of under - 
n is to Increase the productive sector of the world 
This means Increasing the. production of real wealth, 

\ new outlets for productive Investment, 

ast possibles place for that kind of Investment to take 
hout cause a catastrophic fall In the rate of profit, Is In 
•colonial sector, on the basis of extremely cheap labor, 
ew era of primitive accumulation. But to Industrialise 
t world’ means first to overcome the centuries of 
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Imperialist induced Impoverishments An Illiterate; unskilled 
labor force must be educated and trained so that It can 
compete with American and European labor power. The 
Industrial Infrastructure must be built before heavy Industry 
can move In. 


Before any of this can be accomplished, however, the 
Imperialists must revolutionise agriculture In the colonial 
world. A highly mechanised artd diversified system of 
agriculture must be created, capable of freeing part of the 
population from the necessity to work the land in order to live. 
An abundant and cheap supply of food to feed an Industrial 
proletariat Is the indispensable pre -requisite for any kind of 
Industrial devetooment In the semi -colonial sector. 

So desperate are some Imperialists to tnltlate this "third 
stage of Imperialism", and first of all to secure that cheap 
food suppty, that they are willing to provoke the most danger- 
ous kinds of political disruptions at home and abroad. 


For Vietnam: The most prescient represents- 

'■'** tlves .of the ruling class aim at securing control of the rich 

j*r rice -producing areas of the Mekong Delta. That rice, 

a produced by cheap Vietnamese farm labor, could then be 
used to feed, and feed very cheaply, a new proletariat In 

- Indla - < The Present Islands of heavy Industry In India have, 

.5 for the most part, turned out to be abysmat failures; first of alt 
b ecau8e the Indian laborer is so poorly nourished he tends to 
collapse at his machine). It would free large numbers of Indian* 

;$i * rorn the land and allow them, first to construct the necessary 
Infrastructure, both economic and "cultural", and then to 
F employ them as highly skilled eheap labor In heavy Industry. 

£ The present U. S. grain "surplus" Is being used to prime the - 
^ pump In India, but of course it Is woefully Inadequate to feed 
-1».even a single colony. To produce more U. S. grain for this 
V; purpose would be contradictory to the principal objective of '• 

^new-type-lmperlallsm — cheap labor. The hoped -for"*^, 

- cheapness of colonial Industrial labor would be bated principal- - X 
-yly on the cheapness of Its food supply. Provided that we d <4 not 


an experience wai the failure of the itatc economy 
permanent aolutlon. Soon, to pay for these enorm- 
German nnanciera were compelled to absolutely^ 
axatlon the level of living or their own domestic - 
s, (primitive accumulation within their own economy) 
egin looting the rest of Europe to save the German 
imminent disaster. By 1943. the ultimate logic - 
of economy revealed Itself with the institution of 
p system of forced labor. The German economy ' 
ved on the basis of working people literally to 

ess, Germany really showed the way. U.S. flnan- 
d the resumption of production In Germany (see , 
of the National Industrial Conference Board on the 
omy). The house that Roosevelt began to build 
respects modeled after the Nazi experiment. For-' 
Insurance, and- mortgage insurance (a guarantee 
btlc works, NIR A industrial loans, labor reguta- 
nd even the hcardlng of $20 billions gold, it was 
0 billions deficit financing of World War II that 
pression In the United States. 

1st war economy and ncm-productlve state cxpendi- 
the country out of the depression. However, this 
ntlng state debt could ultimately only aggravate the. 
blem of credit expansion. Unless it was over- 
y an Increase In surplus -value coming out of the 
sector which could carry this fictitious capital 
ould burst. 

ore the close of the war the judicious policy of the 
nment was to emerge as the only real conquerer 
ntendlng parties. The years of post-war prosperity, 
ttrlbuted tb a brilliantly conceived arrangement of 
abilizers"» must really be credited to the Marshall 
out It the U.S, economy would have immediately, 
turned to Its pre-war depression state. The post- 
Ity of the U.S. economy was based on Marshall plan 


.£‘loan# and investments mainly. in Western Europe. The critical 
^margin of expansion has been provided by appropriating extst- 
Ing, previously trained, European labor force, and appropria- 
I- ting remaining capital of conquered former dnemles and allies 
rtf- alike. The post-war devaluations of European currencies, 
which arbitrarily wiped out billions of dollars of European 
^.capital at the stroke of a pen, established uneven fates of 
*- • exchange between the dollar and conquered currencies--so 
that every dollar commanded a ftood of cheapened commodities 
produced by European labor which was exploited at a higher 
IV. rate than labor in the U.S.. The "built-in stabilisers" of the 
* U.S, economy $30 billion in Marshall Plan "aid" (in part used 
to rebuild the war -shattered Infrastructures of the European 
. ^industrial economy), $30 billion in direct private investment, 
&and the gobbling up of the richest colonial holding's of allies and 
K enemies alike. The U.S. colonised the colonialists. 

2 ?*’ 

, This expansion of the productive sector of the wortd economy 
i ]frwae, until recently, the prop holding up the capitalist world. 
^Credit expansion proceeded apace, but for a long time its 
^ cancerous appetite could be met out of the additional value 
4 being produced in Europe and Japan. 

t 

?£ The t957-58 recession marked the beginning of the end of the 
-tWeet European "investment miracles". The law of the falling 
^rate of profit began to make Itself felt once again. U.S. 

^financial clrctes began to see the end of new productive invest- 
/"thent opportunities. 1956 saw the need for expanding once again 

f the governments subsidies to capitalists, placing additional 
taxes on wage -earners. And after the 1958 recession government 
^expenditures (local, state, and Federal) began to rise rapidly* 
<$By 1960-61 talk of a balance of payments problem was being 
ftheard. As direct and Indirect American Investment began to 
^saturate the investment potential of Western Europe during the 
Nearly sixties, the relative costs of labor power In those countries 
(began to be driven up to the actual social cost of prod ucing m od- 
(arn labor power. American capital could no longer prdflGtfc-, 
jnerely by using labor trained prior to and during World War II. 


resses itself changes. ■ Perhaps the easiest way to observe 
fference in form Is to note the close correspondence of ag- 
te prices to value In the coritpetltlve period, and the grow- 
screpancy between the two under monopoly. "x 

return to our history. Historically, capitalism has subsl- 
credit expansion In the advanced sector, first at the ex- 
both of its own agricultural sector and at the expense of 
slonlal sector by a process of primitive accumulation. This 
isa of stealing from non •capitalist economies of raw materi- 
1 cheap labor protects the rate of profit in the advanced sec- 


r 1914, however, there were few new non -capitalist economist y, 
or European capitalism to consume (expansive possibilities V 
tin America still remained for the United States). : The 1907' 4 
clal panic signalled the beginning'of the coltapse. By 1913 
i were various serious signs of a depression, which the ma- 
owers temporarily prevented by massive afms building pro- 
is. In 1914 the capitalist powers went to war to redflvlde their 
res, A rate of primitive accumulation sufficient to sustain 
rowing mass of fictitious capital In any one group of capi- 
t nations could only be maintained by looting the colonial do- 
is of other groups of capitalists. 


ha war shattered the European economies. Germany was 
rupt, French capital throughout the twenties was incapable - 
aklng substantial new capital Investment despite the looting 
ermany in "reparations". The French and German economies * 
ed along, supported by targe amounts of American (Dawes 
) credit. The U.S., of course, emerged as the stwngest of £ 
advanced capitalist economies, ending British supremacy. 

< h 

he twenties fees a period of massive credit expansion, both 
le the U.S. and In Europe, , That expansion did not Immedl 
Jr result In an uncontrollable Inflationary spiral (as In Ger- 
V after the war) mainly because the U.S, economy had not 
reached the same advanced state of decay as the European 
lomles. The early and mid -twenties saw a brief period of 






relative U.S, prosperity basedJOn a substantial extension of 
imperialist loans to Latin America and China and on -the ex- 
haustion of the last remaining primitive accumulation resources 
of the U.S. agricultural frontier. But the exhaustion of new 
long-range Investment opportunities in the "third world", cou- 
pled with a rapid accumulation of fictitious capital In the ad- 
vanced sector was, even by 1926, tending toward a coltapse 
of the whole house of cards." 


The approaching depression took the form, first of all, of a 
balance of payments crisis, then a securities boom like the one 
we are witnessing today, and finally a monetary collapse. The’ 
1911 devaluation of the British pound touched off simultaneous 
devaluations throughout the capitalist world. World trade all 
but stopped. Production was drastically curtailed. Masses of 
fictitious capital were eliminated, as many smalland middle 
level capitalists went bankrupt. 


Most Important, the depression spelted the death of the sys- 
tem of private monopoly capitalism. The corpse of private mo- 
nopoly capitalism could be made to walk again only with mass- 
ive doses of government subsidies. National governments be* 
gan to revive the credit systems with massive doses of govern- 
ment credit. Government deficit financing revived the banks 
who eagerly bought the government debt while government ex- 
penditures began subsidising industry to the potnt where they 
could again produce at a profit. Government credit, being guar^ 
anteed by the government's ability to tax (mostly In the form o. ™ 
wage taxation) delighted the banks because of Its risk free nature, 
Government subsidies took the form of tax incentives, mort- 
gage and loan Insurance, public works, and, of course, the 
largest of them all, war production. 


What today can be described as a statist war economy already ^ 
began to emerge by 19 34 In both Germany and the U.S, German/^' 
provided the first practical example. Revived mltHary-induitrlAI 
production subsidised by glvernment deficit flnlfftilTg pointed 
a qualitatively new solution -- a major new outlook for the In-' - 
vestment of surplus, largely fictitious capital, The barker side 




I particularly as capitalism developed Into monopoly 
land then into state-finance capitalism. We shall 
la concrete historical treatment of the operation- of ' 

I rate of profit tendency. ' 

U Rate of Profit - 1914-1965 

of the falling rate of profit Is not a lifeless equa* 
as propelled the capitalist world into three major crl- 
’ first world war, the Great Depression, and the se- 
d war -- and Is now impelling It into a new world -wide 
[ imminent depression. Each crisis compelled .slgni - 
nge in world capitalism, but the law of the falling rate . 
to haunt the financiers and is today producing major 
md social convulsions, once again making socialism an 
e possibility. ' 

% 

« 

re about to begin a quick history with the world war I 
However, by 1917 we are already deep into the period 
oly capitalism. For the sake of clarity and to dispense 
e theories (especially those offered by Baran and Swee- 
attribute to the monopoly era the ability to circumvent 
g rate of profit tendency of Ihe previous period of the 
ury competitive capitalism, we offer first a few brief 
on the manifestations of the tendency in the two periods. 

Jnder competitive conditions the tendency of profit rates 
:pressed itsetf in continuous, wholesale bankruptcies, 
roat elimination of "weaker" capitalist enterprises'; New 
• nt by Individual capitalists tended to immediately expose 
:lou* value associated with the property titles (the book- 
jf older past Investments of other capitalists. The flctl- 
ue relations of the economy as rrflected ini a bankrupted 


it enterprise reduced the market value of all property ti- 
lls. is precisely what happens to the whole stock of capl- 
irket-values In a depression. And this happened precise- 
se of the rapid pace of new productive Investments which 
itlnually new real value relations for the economy as a 
It is that compulsion to new productive Investment which. 
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* 

despite the accompanying brutattty, makes this period of capl- 
jallst development progressive, at least In the advanced sec- 
tors, rctatlve to the later period of monopoly and statist<war 
Economy, 

f*s 

"• ; 

2) The gigantic concentration of capital resources, born out 
of the previous competitive period, especially in the hands of 
Several major financial Instltutlons-and through the creation of 
centralised banking system (l.e. the Federal Reserve with its 
•Extreme concentration of banking capital in New York), has al- 
tered the form In which the falling rate expresses itself. The 
'general tendency of monopoly capitalism has been to abort new 
’productive investments before they have the chance to produce 
disastrous depreciations of past Investments in Which centralised 
. , finance has a large stake. Large financial groups ndw have in- 
terests which cover whole sub-sectors of the economy and then 
'extend beyond to other even apparently unrelated sub-sectors. 

Mnd precisely because they control the lion's share of available 
’lapital resources, it is definitely within their power to restrict 
new expanded productive Investment, not only In those sectors 
in which they are immediately involved, but throughout the eco- 
nomy. That Is, not only would substantial new expanded capl • 
tal Investment directly In the steel or machine tool industry threa- 
ten to wtpe out inflated book-vatues of obsolete plant in those 
fields, but new productive Investment even in apparently unre- 
lated areas would finally tend to the devaluation of those same 
Industries. With monopoly capitalism then, we enter a period 
Hrhere the attempt to escape the falling rate of profit expresses 
Itself as an Increasing contraction of productive Investment, It 
U that fact which indicates the essentially regressive character 
bf this stage of capitalist development. The extent to which they ‘ 
are able to continue productive Investment la that to which they 
are able to hide the production of fictitious value; that !•» to 
show profit, .. 

>*In sum, then, the taw concerning the falling tate oTprofit *• ' 
persists in both periods as It does In the present period of* 

•tate capitalism. There is no escape from it short of abolishing 
private property-titles to the means of production. Only the way 


mm 


brings Into being and who muit, In order to preserve and 
■j that Industry which is their means of existence, abolish 
list ownership of the means bf production. 


other words, the capitalist evaluation of C always pro* 
from a model of simple reproduction, while Marxism Im. 
tely takes the point of view of expanded reproduction. It 
his sense that the Marxist approach is revolutlo ary, tak- 
Ito account the continuous devaluation of C through time, 
apltallst viewpoint, on the other hand, must grow IncreaiS- 
reactlonary, tying the reproductive activity to a past, now 
ly Inflated estimation of the vatue of C In order to pro* 
|iat fictitious value as It is represented In his property ti- 
apitat is the past determining the present and the future. 


I se the capitalist class overvalues Its constant capital, the 
ent rate of profit will tend $o droji In the approximation 
I- v), profit Is thus miscalculated. If the (apparent), average 

I f profit Is not to fall, the capitalists must find some way to 
a profit from the fictitious portion ("F") of the value of 
constant capital. Since this fictitious value is real to the 
(lists, they may use It to secure loans or flotations of stock, 
generalizing Its overvaluation Into the capitalist credit sys* 
No matter how many times this F Is exchanged, or no mat- 
Ihat form It takes (credit, title to Idle plant or inventory. • 
pricing of goods, or as today, useless war material), It will 
add to the existing real S or total profits; it will never 
)sent value, but only an excess of capitalist book-value over 
/alue. Under monopoiy capitalism, the first metamorphosis 
it usually from Idle plant or Inventory to credit. As long 
i» credit remains within the capitalist system. Its Income 
>nly represent a redlvlslon of existing surplus vatue. 


V'r pitat In credit form at Increasing >atee of Intereat only makes 
^-/matters worse. 

I irt £ r/vr 

* » «•. 7*? ;v he ,rr, ( "° l 

me rely the apparent) rate of profit: p/(c * v) . (S - ln * erest 
> rent) /(c 4-v)? P At some point F would be consuming the whole 
Ts -- ctplull.m would b. reduced, In . ..n.e, to rtmpl. re- 
. production. From then on, ,„d dimlnl. 

-I* r, ,0 p rorr .«p.ndlni lt..lf by prt">l«v« accumulation 
i within the capitalist world. 

II Under monopoly condition., the r.t. of ptom do., not «- 

| tunlly fall for the Individual capitalist. The „ 

) of the rate of profit to fall makes it8elf * . cao ita lists at- 

H a tendency which must be avoided. It is In t h «capitaU-t« at 

‘‘ tempts to circumvent this tendency that its Importanc 


The most important consequences are the hls- 

capltallsts abort the rate of new Investme , P lnveBted ln 
torlc value of previous inve8tn ^ nt *‘ out “^ atlng investments ~ 
areas which do not threaten to P fictitious value trans 

... production, .peculation. - % non. 

• formed Into credit as imperl their real value, par-- 

capltallat ..ctor. robbing '^^."culturl a-^rat r”. . 

tlcularly their constant capital 8 
sources, but also their labor power. 


Secondary methods of counteracting the <h * p ai 

creasing relative surplus value -- speed-up^ _ *»«*tlon 


.his will beiclearer If we represent. the world capitalist class 
single capitalist; part (F) of his capital Is fictitious. What- 
form this F takes, it can never add to his real profit (ac- 
cw productive capital). If he computes a profit on F, it will 
>y a subtraction from the rest of his profit. The fact that 
apitallst system attempts to profit by lending fictitious ca- 


>g relative surplus value - -r- taxation 

well as government subsidization o P y c0 ont the deple* 

(.buclng VI.. pSluib") ■ «"•<»»* 


tlon of the environment le.g. •«. ^production. 

» pitat coat, thu. dl. counting a .ocl.l co.t ol pc _ 


r; fi \ 


The use of all of these 


different methods vary in de * re * ; 


v capitalism violates the taw of value. The question 
rns us here Is exactly where that violation occurs,- 
lamentally capitalist. price deviates from real value. 

I ^ 

g Marx's explanation of the tendency of the profit . 

I In Capital V. Ill, and- remembering that Marx Is 
( a system of expanded reproduction, whereby each; 
roductlon Is merely the precondition for the succeed- 
the problem becomes clear. Capitalist prices de- 
1 the real value In the capitalists valuation of society's 
:apltal - - the means of production themselves. 

System of expanded reproduction, labor productivity 
which is both the result of, and the purpose for ex- 
production. Thus the meana of production are con** 
eapening, costing less average labor time. For ex- 
in the next period of production machinery capable ‘of 
g as well^s that currently used were produced with, 
bor expenditure, then that machinery would be wo^th 
as much as the present machinery in real (replace - 


ms. An example to be viewed only as an analogy to 
'• economy: if a computer were produced for $100, 000, 
capable of performing as well as one built for $1, 000- 
old computer Is then worth only $100,000, even If It 
y one day old, and had never been used or had cost 
is transporting or Installing it. It's value can only be 
i by its ability to enhance social reproduction, not what 
Inally paid for it. 

:apltallst, nor the capitalist cals a as a whole would 
' admit that the true value of his constant capital Is 
reduced In this manner. If a capitalist paid $1, 000, 000 
used it one day, then the value to him Is still approxl- 
il, 000, 000 jnd that sum is passed on wherever posslbte 
nat pricing of goods. His outlay of $1,000,000 probab- 
ed that much credit outstanding In the capitalist system 
Jle, although In real value terms, that credit Is now 
ily $100,000. But neither he nor his creditors have 
ntlon of taking such an enormous loss. Indeed, they 
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$e blissfully unaware of the discrepancy and, In fact,’ have no 
* a y of actually measuring the actual amount of the devaluation* 
of the machinery. Devaluation of constant capital can only be 
i«t«?rmlned by examining the productivity of society as a whole, 
•omethlng Individual capitalists cannot do. (Likewise, the above 
example Is not real, but merely Illustrative. No devaluation 
could be decided upon In an Individual factory since the cheap- 
ening of constant capital takes place In production as a whole.). 

<£■ 

. Since capitalists will not write the price of constant capital 
to Its true social value, ever falling because of Increased labor 
productivity, they must Include the Inflated price of constant ca- 
pital In their eventual selling price. Capitalists are merely pre- 
serving the price of their property, the means of production in 
this case. In this process, they are including a wfiolly ficticious 
e r ost In their selling price. As this cost increases, capitalist 
profit as a whole Is squeesed. 

■in 

* Prior to the 1929 crisis, capitalism settled Its accounts 
} approximately every ten years, with Inflated fictitious values 
becoming suddenly deflated. Only with the onset of WWII and 
the resulting war production were the capitalists able to pu 
tout of the last depression. The current balance of payments 
Uriels Is the rising cost of money symptomatic of a long over- 
due accounting. So too is the stagnation of useful P*° ductt 
‘such as housing. The reason that the day of reckoning i h ** 11 
not occurred lies In the process of state financing of this over 

Valued constant capital. 


t Marx explained this process with his famous 
S/C.4- V. Assuming constant variable capital (wages) 
ever rising capitalist valuation of constant capital (me 
production), the proportion S/(C 4- V) tend, to decrease, for 
ihe capitalist system as a whole. An incredible »^aly^nce 
increased productivity would be expected to brl " g .. here that 

fatlo of the production of surplus value. Indeed, f . 

Marx show, how capitalism Is doomed by the veryjn*^^ 
forces It brings Into existence. The social-potltlc . - |n . 

to this Is capitalisms extinction by the social clas 


hat la, a rising rata opproflt Indicates the rate at which 
productive rate of society Is rising. It is from that view- 
that the formula l/cVv (the average rate of profit) repre. 
an approximation of value for all industrial societies (so. 
t economy hot excepted). 

r s Categories of Social Reproduction 


ust like a living organism, society must counteract the ten- 
r to decay and death by continually reproducing itself. It is 
n labor which carries on social reproduction; more sped- 
y. It Is the tabor of a specific group In society'-* under ca- 
sm, the working class. To understand social reproduction 
lust analyse the labor of this ctass, and break it doOvn Into 
amponents, One part ofUhts labor must go toward s. maintain - 
- in numbers, education, strength, etc. -- the productivity ' 
e class or the means of production of human labor. -This por- 
of the social labor of the productive class Is called "V". It 
nbodled In means of consumption. A second portion of pro- 
ive labor Is used to maintain the environment necessary to 
uce "V" -* raw materials, machines, buildings, irrigation 
ems, soil fertility, etc. - - against the tendency of production 
nature to destroy It. This portion of labor, called ,, C** Is en- 
y embodied In means of production, or constant capital. 

A third part of the labor of the productive class is that which 
bove and beyond what Is necessary to reproduce V and C. This 
Ion can be used to expand production and/or the population ra- 
than simply reproducing It at the same let el. This portion is 
ed "S", and may be embodied In both consumer and producer 
Is. Part of the means of consumption portion of "S" must be 
S to maintain the unproductive population -- in our society, the 
Ltallst class, and Its government, corporate and military retaln- 
. Part of thk means of production portion of "S" may be unpro- 
tlvely consumed, e.g. In the production of weapons. These 
ts of S are called, generally, capitalist consumption. 

If all of S Is absorbed by capitalists consumption or its equlv- 
nt, the society is In the process of simple reproduction, mean- 


) 


ing that population, work force -And productivity are absolutely ;£$■. 
stagnant. The model of simple reproduction can only. exception- 
ally and momentarily hold good for any Industrial society. An 
: attempt at simple reproduction for any extended period would 
mean death for a capitalist or socialist society. 

Expanded reproduction means using part of S to emptoy new 
' productive labor and increase the productivity of all workers. 

It represents both a quantitative and qualitative change In the 
mode of production. The consumer goods portion of S is used 
to raise .the standard of living and thus the potential productlvl- 
ty of the working class; while the producer goods portion Is used 
r to employ the unemployed and underemployed and to Increase 
workers' productivity by Introducing Improved machinery. By 
* applying new technology and Improving machinery, the ratio of 
machinery to labor -power Is Increased. This can be expressed 
' as Increasing the ratio of C to V, also known as Increasing the 
’ organic composition of capital. Increasing productivity by In- 
‘ creasing the organic composition of capital results In a rising 
r rate of surplus value (S/V). However, a rising rate of surplus 
' value does not necessaruly correspond to an Increase In the rate 
. of profit, as we shall soon see. 

Under capitalism, however, expanded reproduction tends In- 
: creaslngly to obstruct Itself, and to turn Into stagnation, Increar, - 
Ing misery, and decay. This characteristic of capitalism Is net 
- accidental, but Is fundamental and Imminent in capitalism. It£ 

" cause lies In the contradiction between expanded soclat producti,^w 
’• and the largely fictitious values associated with Individual proper - 
ty-titles In the means of production (and other Income -producing 
' property forms). For today every Industrial product is both a re- . 

< suit of the co-operative effort of every worker In the world empire j,/ 
■ and of an attempt to maintain or Increase the value of some Indi- ,-^v 
t vldual property -title - - reflecting the contradiction between Soclal.V 
riaed production and private property forms* ; , s , 

„>•. -v, to 


The Tendency of the Rate of Profit to Fall 


The tendency of the rate of profit to fall Is merel^ an expres '<L 


m 




I I IU " practice -- socialist struggle, tho 

>• class-for-ttsctf, 
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basic outlook starts from qocicty (in our case thv-U s 
opt re) as a whole in the process of social rrprorJucfloi,.* 
s they are from the concept of the reproduction. of^oci - 
whole, none of Marx’s "economic" concepts have any 

| :he empiricist or bourgeois economist and vice -ver j*. ,\^ x 
tempt at summarizing the Marxist approach to econhmics 
spense with those fundamental misconceptions which tend to 
Marxism with classical political economy. 

Jrx’s surplus product, for Instance, has no recognized 
Ice for capitalism and its ideologists. To Marxist econo- 
It la the soctat product available for raising the employ - 
hd productivity of the labor of society as a whole; to bour- 
[conomists it would approximate the mass of corporate pro- 
their commodity form. Similarly, surptus-value , fte va. 
he surplus product, does not exist for empiricists.. * All 
n do is endlessly add individual profits and arrive at a to- 
eanlngless statistic. 

'* 

rx’s categories have definite and precise meaning only in 
of the whole society in the process of producing and repro- 
Its material life. The empiricist categories are relevant 
> the Individual capitalist. To the empiricist economist, a 
capital is its assets; to Marxist economics, such individu- 
itals only represent aliquot portions of the total social capl- 
lat Is of the total environment which is necessary for the re- 
gion of human life. 

he necessary rate of wages is another category which can 
s exact when It is most general; that is, when it is applied 
productive class as a whole. It becomes progressively fuz- 
i approaching the specific paycheck. The necessary wage 
which guarantees the reproduction of a productive class of 
lumbers and qualities. Wage rates reflect the actuTT^st, 
y of currentty maintaining tabor of various 

and guaranteeing Its existence one year, five years, -a gc- 


;$£eration hence, Serious underpayment of labor destroys its abi- 

§ ty to carry out Its productive function. . 

Beneath the cleavage In analysis of apparently identic*! eco- 
imlc categories lie fundamentally opposed conceptions of the law 
#of value. . The law of value for Marx Is not a law peculiar to capl- 
T^taUsm; It equally applies to pre-omd post-capitalist societies. 
xtyor Marx it is the method of analyzing the historical evolution 
if mankind. Value and surplus vfelue represent the unfolding pro- 
cess of expanding human existence and therefore potential human 
^freedom. Value Is the taw of human development, one to which 
,-fthe daily operations of the capitalist economy rarely correspond, 
i£but to which, all societies, Including capitalism, are ultimately 
^subject'.. 

Value for Marx is at bottom a reproductive rate. It is the 
^reproductive rate of an economy and simultaneously a measure 
*of the potential Increase in that rate. For Marx, the value of a 
Tcommodityab solute ly does not tie, despite bourgeois and tradl- 
(Vtlonal leftist notions to the contrary, in the producer -- i.e. In 
^ - merely the notion of socially average labor time consumed in the 
^'production of a particular commodity. The value of a commodity 
*;ltes in the reproductive power which flows from its consumption. 

£ The concept of value as a reproductive power, each aliquot por- 
vtion of which is inseparable from the total reproductive meehan- 
|ilsm of society, is the only approach to value consistent with Mar:? 
; >ist method. 

« J 

• '*/,- 

£ v Once the law of value It understood from this point of view 

vit should be apparent that the rate of surplus value (as distinct 
Jfrom the rate of social surplus) and the rate of profit are only 
lithe peculiar capitalist expressions for social realitlss pre-dat- 
jing capitalism Itself. Thus the rate of surplus value ts a nearly 
[mathematical expression of human hls+ory. It la a measure of 
^society's Increasing ability to reproduce Itself, A rising rale 
[of surplus value represents a relative increase iiiJJigjvprodue, 
jTtlve power of society. The rate of profit is the root of the M.irV£(£ 
^ist concept of value, | 
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L«ty. The utilization of the productive forces to meet soci- 
» immediate needs and to fulfill its potential, are the hlsto- 
'asks of a socialist revolution. And naturally, the obvious 
Is and the feasible accomplishments of society must vary from 
period of conjunctural crisis to the next, and from 'fine society 
lother. 

In oiir historical treatment of the transitional methb'd, we 
discuss the contributions of Marx, Luxemburg, Lenin and 
tsky In developing the transitional method. We will see, for 
nple, that the origins of the historic tasks of the Russian re- 
tlon, embodied in the Bolshevik program, are to be found in 
particular development Of the Russian economy -- conditions 
:h were not duplicated elsewhere. ■ 

Finally, we will present our-appllcatlon of the transitional 
(rammatic method to the conditions facing revolutionary so- 
iste today. We will conclude with a discussion of the reia- 
shlp of the economic and the sociological (organizational) 
ects of the transitional program. •/ 

>i tali st Underproduction 


he historical function of capitalism is to advance human de- 
spment by expanding the reproduction of society at a far faster 
* than was possible under any previous mode of production. In- 
d, it is precisely capitalism’s ruthless elimination of all form* 
ire-capitalist economic formations (notwithstanding its slmul- 
eous dependence on those forms for its own existence) which 
» at the heart of its historic mission. Capitalism, continually 
producing society and especially the social capital at a higher 
ntgher level quantitatively and qualitatively has brought the 
r to a point where the conscious reorganization of societfr with- 
property becomes feasible. Now, that point has been reached 
■rvl m * * 80:<ftn<1 ** becoming increasingly less capable of 
y ng on expanded reproduction at all. After two hundred years* 
pwrishment an<S dr *M ln * backwaid of the great bulk of the 
Is popu atlon * n ihe colonial and semi -colonial sector, capi- 
as become incapable of further raising the level of human 


existence and productivity in the advanced sector, even In the 
Icenter of world imperialism, the U.S.A, At present it is pus^J . 

»„g baek the level of productivity, of consumption and 'of culture ' £;• 
the advanced sector at an accelerating pace nearly as rapid as ‘ 

• ijthat at which it continues to deplete the semi -colonial arena. ! ' 

It is our view that the core of socialist program, the soclal- 
* 4lst alternative, consists essentially of fighting under capitalist 
*?ule for that which capitalism’s own current predicament now pro- 
^Jhiblts --expanded reproduction. Because of the rate at which in- 
^dustriat society depletes natural resources, only an expanding tejdijr* 
Otology can support the world population even at its current leve'/^^ 


2K». Thus, any movement wishing to qualify as socialist must ade- 
quately explain the current inability of capitalism to fulfill its hts- 

t torlc tasks. What is it that lies behind capitalist Incompetence to 
organize production so as to expand the reproduction of society and 
.^specially of the social capital? What Is tt about the nature of the 
•^capitalist mode of production that forces it finally to lead Its world 
^‘empire backwards In retreat? 

&■ 

iThe Approach of Marxist Economic* 


V. The study of Marxist economics has been neglected by many 
^socialist parties in our century, including parties which seemed 
•tfvery successful for a time, like the pre-WWI German Social Demons 
'ieratlc and American Socialist parties, and the European Comir.«^ ! ' 
Vnlst parties between thewars. The reason they never got into !• 
ilst economics Is of crucial Importance to us today. It was the v 
r outlook of Marxist economics which they could never accept, becuuse 
tit absolutely contradicted the social practice of these groups; and 
^their living social practice was a stronger influence on them than ]k 
./.'‘dead" books, What they thought was Marxist economic*, was meet* 
%ljr the bourgeois economics of Adam Smith and related classical 
fnomlsts, dressed in til -flttltig Marxist langiage, . 

'!> ■ : i . . ■ . fy-fl 

!&•' Marx called his basic world outlook that oC4hdu£otklng etas ft 
J’for itself. In Its eomptete form, it can only be held by a revotu 
Xtlonary socialist movement of workers and IntetledtUal* engaged 
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mmunity control’ battles -- deciding the contest In favor of 


Part ! was not written as yet another contribution to an end- 
less round of sectarian squabbling. .That Is. this paper does not 
originate In particular "political differences” , In opposed "liner 
On particular Issues, nor In dlspu es over Interpretation ~flf re- 
volutionary scripture between us and one or another socialist 
*ert. Instead, our point of departure Is what can be termed the 
"marxlan sociological” approach -- which distinguishes our con 
.'ceptlon of program and day-to-day practice from the absolute 
abandonment of that approach by the traditional revolutionary 
grouplets. We start from the " i^ass -for -Itself” as a "norm”, 
distinguishing both the kinds of Ideas and the kind of Ideational 
, processes peculiar to such social formations (or their approxi- 
mations) from various claas-ln-itsctf alienated social formations, 

T Part l was intentionally pol emteal . Part II, on the other 
i hand, Is Intended as a positive presentation of the "transitional 
prograrVimatlc method", an extension of the cUIss for Itself con- 
cept and related features of Marx's theory of knowledge Into the 
present period of capitalist crisis and decay. Part II Is both an 
attempt at a theoretical development of the transitional method 
and an Introduction to the essential programmatic and organiza- 
tional Ingredients of socialist victory in the Immediate future. 

The first half of the article presents an analysis of the econo* 
mlc crisis now engulfing the whole capitalist sector. The analysis 
must be prefaced with a discussion of Marxian economics. In or- 
der to dispense with prevailing misconceptions about Marx'S method 
his law of value, and the falling rate of profit. We will then give , 
an overview of capitalist development and underdevelopment since * 
1914, concluding with the present crisis of underproduction and Its* 
manifestations In the U.S. -world economy. 


As we will see In the second half of this article, analysis of 
the eronomy Is not an academic matter. There Is simply no other 
way for approximating the appropriate transitional program for 
any historical period •- Including our own. The tasks of the work- 
in^cMs s revolution are strictly historically determined. They de*'. 

•Ipentl, Tlrst of all, on the discrepancy between th« s ocial jp otentlal 
embodied In the rxistlng productive forces and the urgent needs of 

« • j 


t via the Island of Crete. 

i a natural operational center and strategic bivouac, 
nder takings against the other Balkan states and the 
let Union as well as a support to Tito’s Jugoslavia - ^ 
within this framework Greece has been extensively 
l. It bases one Air Force flight with nuclear striking 

Ity, ll nuclear delivery artillery ballalllons, 3 

• A-rtmlssltc battalllons, 2 Hawk S-A-M missile bat> 
s deployed both on the mainland and on Crete. 

■t from this, Greece, In keeping with the tradition of 
endary "batkan Intrigue" Is the operational center of 
:tlvltlee In the Balkans and In the Middle East. Cha- 
[istlcally, the U.S. embassy In Athens employed l6f)0 
Ins while that In Moscow has only ZOO on Its payroll. 


Itor'S note: Events since this article was written have 
tted that the credibility of the military Junta Is wearing 
The political »economlc ’miracle* assigned to the junta by 
vestment -hungry American corporations has not been 
lately carried out; and thus In the eyes of the Investors the 
cal usefullness of the junta Is fading. (This may explain 
he U.S, press (such as NY Times and Look ) has begun 
bllsh descriptions of tortures used on political prisoners 
■eece.J 

he credibility of the military regime depends on two factors* 
e government's ability to finance Infrastructure development 
er, communications, harbors, etc.) to make foreign Invest- 
t profitable; and (2) Its ability to attract sufficient foreign 
stment to repay the development loans, and to provide for 
a return and rapid repatriation of the foreign capital. 

• m 

>n the second anniversary of the coup the NY Times ( 4/20/69) 
nmted "Greeks still In need of capital 2 years after coup." 
ttemptlng to provide development capital, the Greek govern* 1 
t Is building up a staggering state debt, Increasing Its 
ir.ee deficit and borrowing at high Interest rates. From a 
■I of $428 million at the end of 1968, the state debt is due to j. 


rise to $1.88 btltlon by the end of4*)69. (This Is according to 
the Times , but the figure Is so high It may be a mlsprlrrtt. 

This is five times the country’s expected total assets In gold 
and foreign currencies; thus the government Is turning to the 
short-term capital markets. Competing here with money spe- 
culators, gold hoarders and other bankrupt governments, the 
junta is paying exhorbitant interest rates. 

In January the junta announced a 10-year $20 mlltlon loan at 
a moderate 6.5% Interest from Mobil, Shell and British Petro- 
leum, In return for such a moderate loan, the oil consortium 
obtained the exclusive right to supply crude oil to the state re- 
finery for the next 11 years. In another desperate attempt to 
provide development loans, the junta signed a $150 million cod- 
tract /with the Mac Donald Construction Company of Missouri tc 
build 472 miles of road. The government Is financing $45 
million while MacDonald Is obtaining the remainder from 
French and Swiss banks. MacDonald’s fee for merely pro- 
curing these loans Is 14% of the total p rice of the project. In- 
terest on the loans themselves will add another $35 mlltlon to 
the cost of the project, payable between 1970 and 1977. 

Despite such borrowings (at considerably above the pre- 
vailing price of International uaury), Greece Is not attracting 
sufficient foreign Investment capital and aid to either spur 
nation-wide Industrialization, or guarantee the mushrooming 
state debt. 

Although perfectly willing to negotiate the most outrageous 
loans and fee contracts with any major corporations and banks; 
the Greek Junta must also guarantee that It can make good on 
these contracts. But If the junta Indiscriminately contracts 
loans, will they be able to squeeze the repayment out of the 
Greek people? It is this consideration, hardly at this point 
mainly a political one, that is making Investors hesitate to 
Invest, and forcing them to reconsider the useful ness the 
present pack of ruling generals. 
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icantratlon of a larger part of Greek bourgeoisie Is In orders 
This attempt to directly tie up a larger part of the national 
ruling class with US and NATO Interests seems to be very re- 
levint to the country's militarily valuable position. Not only . 
does Greece (along with Island of Crete) provide a smooth axis 
‘of advance Into the Middle Eastern region at well as a solid 
base for naval and air operations In 4he same direction, but 
she also provides very significant leverage In support of NATO 
policies In Eastern Europe. She Is'Tlto's flr^t-Hne reserve 
’and a constant threat to Bulgaria and Albania. 

W? , 

J If the Imperialists’ efforts in Chechoslovakia, Romania, etc. 
indicate anything of their political and economic objectives, the 

t llltary* s role In Greece becomes all the more obvious. 

The political lessons to be learned from the Greek case are 
numerous, valuable, and of direct relevance to what Is today 
*golng on in Western Europe. The bankruptcy of the "peaceful 
'Coexistence" pronouncements and that of the general class- 
{collaborationist, "democratic", parllamentary-cretlnlst 
policy of those In control of the working-class movement In 
Greece at the time of the coup Is all too obvious, but 
It should be the subject of another article at another time, 
v N.D. 

1 V Footnotes 

; %■ ‘ 

‘ This article la partly based on a pamphlet that appeared last 
■ ^summer In Greece. 


V 

2;. Economic Bulletin. Commerlcal Bank of Greece. 

jfcr 

i? Statistical Yi arbook. National Statistical Service. 
— — 1 ■" 

: f/ See L. Marcus; The Third Stage of Imperialism., - 
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iXrthe military significance of Greece to NATO Is thtllfl/U; 

) ^ l. It blocks direct Soviet naval and military presence In j 
’ i-;' the Mediterranean. 

/? 2. It forms an axis of advance into the rear of the Middle 


P IS? 
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i f aa It Is offered as a friend" and collaborator, and not ai 
Leror . . . this opinion la dictated by elementary national 
| and over-rldlng national Interest."^ The National. Bank 
Lng established links to International finance was neutral 
[controversy, A long political struggle ensued, 

a political atruggle atarted with the downfall fn partla- 
jf the right wing regime that had been in power ever since 
d of the Civil War, and Its replacement by a government 
Center Union Party. The Center Union government last* 
fear and a half, until July 1965. Fran this date on a long ' 
administrations appointed by the King occupied the scene i 
when all constitutional pretense was exhausted, the mlli- ; 
eglme Imposed Its authority «on April 21, 1967. Needless 
, throughout this troublesome period, US, West German, 
rench capital wfere busy setting up enterprises all over 
untry, on whatever terms could be obtained (and they 
found these terms to be very disagreeable). 

on Its assumption of power, the junta wasted no time In 
g decisive measures In favor c ' foreign capital. A series 
lergency laws was imposed in e first weeks of the dlc- 
ship, providing "new incentives .or the Importation of 
gn capital". New tax benefits and depreciation allowances 
granted to foreign manufacturing enterprises. In an ef- 
to get domestic capital to participate in foreign enter- 
s' erfirely new legislation was Imposed, aiming at the re- 1 
turlng of the Greek capital market, while new public bondi' 
t floated to finance further Infrastructural development, 

: h by now had been declared the avowed duty of the 
lonat government", as the colonels like to call themselves. 

9 

>n a more practical level, the major controversies re- j 
ling regulation and control of certain foreign enterprises, j 
:h had been the bone of contention in the previous 3-4 yearii 
e resolved overnight In a fashion so scandalous that It left ( 
oubt about the junta’s objectives. ] 


i .. irceo Pa nna a concern had been involved for years In a 




* »v, 

h-gal and parliamentary struggle for the determination of a 
number of policies affecting its taxation. Import -export^atl. rn, 
pricing of products, hiring policies, etc. The whole thing 
' happily in the Hollywood manner: the daughter of Bri- 

gadier Pattakos (Minister of the Interior) was married to one 
of Tom Pappas’ lieutenants, with Tom himself taking the ro ,,. 
of best man and matchmaker. The Pcchiney ( French) case re- 
garding the exploitation of Greek bauxite and the price of elec - * 
trlcity for the company's eiectfoiytlc process ended in a 
similar fashion over the mild objection of the British. T 1„- 
West German A.E.G. succeeded in getting the substantial lig- 
nite reserves at Megalopolis on its own terms. 


Last we shall mention the case of Litton Inquiries, which 
seems to be the most blatant example to date.'of Imperialist 
achievement in an allegedly sovereign country. It take some 
knowledge of Lltton’s leading officialdom (Tex Thormon and 
his whit troops) to understand the gimmick played on Greece 
Litton compelled the Junta to buy its ideas for the economic 
•development" of Crete and Western Peloponnesus (15% of all 
Creek territory). According to the contract. Litton under - 
takes to do research and lay down plans for the devdopment of 
these regions. On the basts of these plan, it is to attract va- 
rlnus US companies Interested in investing abroad, mainly in 
tourist enterprises. It is programmed to attract $H40 million 
in this way by the end of 1079. I„ the meantime Litton is not 
going to spend a single drachma in Greece, nor does it under- 
take any responsibility to Invest its own capital. On the con- 
trary. the financing of the entire research and programming 
ope ratons wilt be footed by Ihe Greek state. Furthermore, It 
as been agreed that the Greek government will pay lo Litton 
an 11% finder’s commission on the capital that Litton attracts. 
In other words, not counting colonial salaries, Litton avIH uI. 
imatcly scoop $92.4 million as a reward Tor inciting others 
lo Turthcr exploit the land. 

1 J 



The sinister role of Litton does not end with its unprece . 
denied monetary advantages. As a programming operation It 
automatically becomes a super -ministry of coordination .\ r . 
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■ P ,n*<\ the major objective* of the Marshal Pi a 
Unaccomplished. The country s r»rnt »» * . 

lira had been minimally restored, her main co . 

transferred from British to US control At 
, inflow of US "aid" fund. «me to an abrupt h 
creed that from this time on, "prlvat Inltla U 
L. Iob Private Initiative was nevertheless not 
' All domestic economic .c.lvl.y In 
'ernment Is regolstd by lb. duopoly of N*'lo"sl 
hv "Commerlctal B.nk". whose rel.tl.',. 

, been soccessfolly char.cterlsed by ' " / 

eobomlete a. parallel to the M l 9 th cent . , , . eking . 
ontlnental Europe and particularly of Germany. 

f h *.e "wo commercial bank.-hold sway over the ■ , 

capital market,, but. In the period under c ° n * • 

..contributed" 60% ol the total lo"«-«"" 

I 2 sucdT t cmdtal -deprived 'country a. Cr^ce. 

• stment was never more than Zti o comm 
I,,. And expectedly so! The tlnanclal -» 

them from Investing further In this direction. 

momlc publications of the period were full of article, 
i on the^nccd for a new Internationalist, * K P or |* 
lo„o£'e «..ook while a. .he Sam. ..me the authoc. 

underline the urgent need for foreign capita . 
nclers. white they could keep the country’s sav ng 
. crawling on their bellies* begging foreign C *P 1 *^ 

, ,o that fhey might throw their own money Into more 

ventures. > 

foreign brothers knew better, nevertheless. Greece 
„ d y to sustain enterprises of lntcrnatlonalty.com- 


When the Marshall Plan was Inter rupted*'the US Mission in 
Greece, with lyric praises of "private Initiative" made effort! - *'. 
... to throw the burden of Infrastructural development onto the 

local "private entrepreneurs". The US Mission set up an , 

’) Age ncy for the Financing of Economic Development (today 
: calted the Hellenic Bank for Industrial Development with $250 
million assets) -- ready to take advantage' of any business op- 
portunity while Infrastructural development was left for the 
>Mocal boys. Of course the tocat boys Retorted, demanding 
/-that the American Agency do the dirty work. Things stalemated 
• tit for a while until a solution was found: the Greek Government 
^started borrowing heavily from abroad on Customarily atro- 
.jj^clous terms and began a basic development program with the 
«Jf;lenders' guidance, focussed on road construction, power pro- 
eduction, telecommunications , port rehabilitations, dtc. The pro- 
yieess was In full bloom from 1961 to 1964 (It has been resumed re- 
cently along similar lines). 

"j.r . 

V‘" As basic Infrastructural requirements were gradually met, 
i foreign business interest In Greece was rapidly mobilized, 

1 Greece's favorable association with the EEC helped substant- 
Tally In this respect. (Characteristically, this association was 
effected at a time when the two dominant commerlcal banks were 
declaring their Inability to meet the EEC’s challenge without the 
decisive initiative of US capital). Indeed, It was the US’s Iron 
hand that prodded the Greek Government into signing the Asso- 
ciation Agreement. 

■? In 1963 everything seemed nicety set up inr the tong-expected 
and hoped-for massive invasion of US capital. Basic infra- 
structural requirements were being met; the outward outlook 
;,had been tnstluttonallzed. One thing remained to be decided: 

. the terms of collaboration with US capital. The Government at 
■ the time, and its Central Bank, were de facto sold, lock, stock, 

| and barrel to the Americans, The Commerlcal Bank seemed 
-»for a moment to champion the "national Interest" as It ww 
Closely linked with traditional domestic concernsand the thriving 
i merchant marine, Its Governor, himself a shipowner declared, 
"... foreign capital ts welcome and precious to our economy 


I Lerlcan Tobacco, American Plaa^ron, Carton, Procter 
TbU- Dow Chemical, LfcM Tobacco, R.J. Reynolds To- 
Hilton Inter nation at, IBM. -Kennlcott Copper, Kodak, 
at Refractories, Mobil Oil, Dr. ss. r Industries, Parsons 
[tmore Charles Pfizer. Philip Morris, Reynolds Metals, 

* Kellogg, Union Carbide, Winthrop Products, Goodyear, 
is'- Dodge AVLON, American Radial lor fc Standard Sani- 
Amerlcan Cement, Kelvinator, OUs Elevators, Litton 
tries, et al. j 

ch scandalous profits and tax concessions have been se - 
I by these companies that their initial invested capital Is 
rlated within 5 to 8 years and their operation thereafter 
ts A savage lotting d natlvjr wealth. ( w ‘‘ mention Dbw 
leal as a case In point: the production costs for om» ton of 
sene In Dow’s Greek facilities is $150. Dow offers The 
uct to the local market al Its international price of $f>00 

ton . ) 

i * 

/ 

t exceptional Importance is the fact that aU long-term 
it and thereby practically all Industrial investment in 
ece flows out of four Investment institutions: i) The Hel- 
c Bank for Industrial Development, whose equity capital 
formed from Marshall Plan funds and Is directly controlled 
Americans. 2 ) the Greek government, which allocates 
ut 25% of total annual investment, almost exclusively con- 
d to infrastructural development (not only is this Invest - 
nt program financed by foreign loans obtained frorrvU.S, 
West European banks, such as the Bahk of America# 
it Nattonat City, EXtMbank, Irving Trust, International 
nk for Development, etc., but the program is actually 
ired to the fulfillment of Infrastructural requirements of 
elgn business, mostly American, 3) The Investment Bank, 
t 4) The National Investment Bank for Industrial Develop- 
nt. In both of these last two banks there ts a J0-40% U.S. 
itty capital participation with actual complete control as 
(proportionate votes and veto power have been granted to 
reign shareholders. 
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To these, the independent activities of Chase Manhattan, 

First National City and the Bank of America should be added 
as they all operate a number of branch offices- (10) alt over 
Greece. 

n 

All this keen Interest In Greece is once again elucidated by 
the obliging U.S. Department of Commerce: . 

The association of Greece with the EEC -- 
France, Italy, FRG, Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxemburg -- has great significance to 
US Investors, because many Greek entre-. 
preneurs do not have the capital or the mana- 
gerial and technical resources to take full ad- 
, vantage of the opportunity offered by the asso- 
• ' ' elation. (O.B.R. 67-16, p.5) 

A process of transforming Greece Into an American base In 
Europe Is going on today along two parallel courses. One is 
short-run: the immediate harvest of the advantageous terms of 
association; It la expressed In the very significant increase of 
exports. The other la tong-run: the effort at complete Ameri- 
canization of the Greek economy; It Is expressed by (a) the en- 
trance of US capital into secondary branches of manufacturing 
and (b) the lifting of the obligation of foreign business to ex- 
port a substantial quota of their production. 



2, The Economic Significance of the Military Dictatorship. 

To appreciate the junta’s economic role, one would have to 
trace back the last ten years of struggle between' conflicting 
domestic and foreign Interests for the development of the 
country's economy. 



In this article we shall confine ourselves to n sketchy out- ‘ 
line of this controversial process, hoping Hint It will become. 

Clear to the reader that the imposition of the p resent mil U a ry > -Jp.. 
. regkrw In Greece In, among other things, « vlolem" rcwoliH hut ; ; ^ 
of this conflict In favor of American Interests In t.he eounlry. ,)v ; ; ; 


-.Vt- 
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trader of U.S, and Waatern European economic actlvi- - 
Greece, at well a« their larger Implication* for the 
and political fiber of Greek society compel u* to direct 
ention flr*t toward these economic activities. 

Shadow of U.S. Economic Force 

the end Of April 1967, almost simultaneously with the 
ltlon of the military dictatorship, the U.S. Department 
nmerce circulated a long, informative brochure entitled 
tg Up Business in Greece" (O.B.R. 67-16). That zeat- 
bllcatlon extolled the ideal conditions for business ac- 
s and investment which prevailed in Greece. 

sctlcally coinciding with the operatic fiasco of the foyal 
ter -coup" of December 1967,' which marked the further 
olidatlon of the Junta's position against contending groups 
e right wing, the fateful U.S. Department of Commerce 
ulated another brochure, documented in detail and updated 
a view to the Junta’s "positive" changes in economic poU- 
Thls second publication, "Basic Data on the Greek Eco- 
y," O.B.R. 67-100, after lauding the Junta's new emer* 

y law* favorkble to foreign investors, concluded: V. ( 

A key factor influencing progress toward the latte* 
goals rot modernization and structural reform of 
the economy/ will be the extent to which the govern- 
ment is successful in attracting foreign productive 
capital and, with it, much needed technical knowi 
ledge. (P*l4) 


no strange coincidence that the publication of these bro- 
es coincided with the dramatic political changes in the 
try -- and American economic interest Is naturally far 
academic. That U.S. imperialism dominate* the Greek 
omy is a fact. It is also a fact that the Greek economy 
ulously mil iscule compared to the fhbulou* dimensions ot 

J.S. economy, but again, whatever makes "negligible 
s" look like decisive amounts to Greek eyes, It a Iso make 


Qreece so completely dominated by U.S, imperialism. If a 
careful calculation defines the level'of the country's «tandard 
industrial capital equipment today at 40 billion drachmae, 
about Z0 billion is foreign -owned, of which 14.5 billion is di- 
rectly U.S. -controlled. 

If we take into account the strategic deployment of this ca- 
pital, Its superior competitiveness as compared to the Greek, 
the favored \ rcatmenl it enjoys through special legal provisions, 
the colossal economic blocks that are prepared to back it up at 
any moment, the "black arts of finance" and arm-twisting In- 
volved, etc., we may comprehend a small degree of the un- 
rivalled monopolistic domination of U.S. capital in the Greek 
economy. 

A characteristic example of the crushing American presence 
Is the ESSO-Pappas industrial complex with its almost 6 billion 
-drachmae Investment In Salonika. This complex alone accounts 
for nearly one -seventh of all manufacturing activities in the 
country. Despite the Insistent use of the name "pappas" {a 
• Greek- American businessman from Boston), behind this whole 
.'venture stand the billions of ESSO and of the entire monstrous 
complex of Rockefeller's Standard Oil. As William Scott, 
executive vlce-prelsdent of SONJi characteristically put it, "We 
need Tom (pappas) for his connections and his knowledge of 
Greece, as well as for his excellent reputation in Greek gov- 
erning circles." On account of its size and the variety of it* 
products, ESSO-Pappas is today in a position to exploit not 
only Its own labor and the general consuming public (particu- 
larly farmers, to whom Its sells fertilizers and tools) but the 
entire ailing complex of Greek handicraft. Beside* all this, 
ambitious Tom has laid out plans to get a Coca-Cola conces- 
sion, to build food canning plants, and has repeatedly ex- 
; pressed the desire to buy up Hellenic Steel Works, which l* 
i one way or another controlled by Republic Steel. 

Naturally, the activities of U.S, monopoUat* Ate not limit- 
ed to ESSO-Pappas nor exclusively to the manufacturing sector 
of the economy. A special substantiated study would be needed 
to give a complete picture of the situation. , We esnausx) r 
l less give a partial list of U.S. corporation* operating In 
I Greece: 


> 


the charges of anarchy and Irresponsibility that are 
cted against student militants today. 

ong before the Supreme Court formally ruled In t9*9 
tying factories was on a par with physlcalty assaulting 
ir stealing his goods, organised labor had abandoned 
i and turned to more orthodox methods. In this period 
•yone from President Nixon on down is worrying 
to check the lawlessness In the universities are there 
In the Industrial experience of 1937 that cffer hope for 
ly swift end to the present turmoil?" (NYT 5/12/69) 

>*s historical review of how capitalism subdued the . 
search for a method of repressing the Panthers andih- 
tudent movement also implies this repression as a.* 
round for methods to use against labor and socialist' 
Ions. While looking back to the tabor movement to.* 
to how to suppress students, the liberal bourgeois!?, 
j forward to suppressing the labor movement wlth .t.ech* 
arned combatting students. Bute will be- Increasingly 
rd by police and judicial repression. The public sentl* 
the legislation for repression Is now being prepared, 

* guise of being aimed solely at the student movement, 
geolsle knows quite well that student militancy and 
lltancy develop together In periods of social crisis, 
tutlon Is to scapegoat each group against the other, 
sparing their common repression. Our only solution 
lid a united movement to resist the repression and 
a common solution to the overwhelming problems of 
ety. 


Under NATO' Dictatorship 


, (This article is partly based on a pamphlet that appeared 
last summer In Greece.) 

■ • 

In 1964, after two years of Intense political warfare, a non- 
'rlghtwlng government came to power In Greece for the first 
time In about thirty years. In June 1965, this government 
collapsed over a constitutional quarrel with the King and under 
the unbearable pressure of the right wing, which had main* 
talned Intact its control over the Army and the civil services, 
and which championed the military-economic Interests of 
NATO and the U.S. A. 

Two years of mass struggles and political chaos followed, 
marked by massive demonstrations of hundreds of thousands 
of people, general political strikes, massive peasant demon - 
•. stratlons, disintegration of Parliament, the successive col- 
v lapse of six coalition -compromise governments in a row. 

' This process of conflict reached its conclusion on April 2l; 
t967 with the swift Imposition of the present military dictator- 
ship.’ In what follows, we shall try to delineate the main pit- , 
lars of U.S. policy In Greece which essentially supported this 
.eventuality. We are aware of the fact that polltlco-mlUM^y 
stakes In Greece far exceed the country’s direct local econo- 
mic relevance to U.S, Imperialism, Nevertheless, the fever- 


’n they had previously expected. Families will remain In 
crowded apartments, (paying higher rent) take f« w f r va * 
is, cut down on the food bill* buy fewer clothes, books, 
o deeper Into debt for college education, or forgo4t en- 
. Women are being forced to take jobs: men must find a 
id job. The myths of affluence and "getting ahe ad" so 
ion to both the working class and the middle class, albell 
ferent forms, will be stretched to the breaking point, 
s and delusions will not give the family adequate dwelling 
», nor feed, nor educate, their children. That requires 
y. In this period of recurring monetary crises, the 
g class Is wholly unable to maintain even present wage 
ards. 

,abbr’s activity in the coming period will be conditioned 
e fact that workers In most of the large unionized Industry 
>al, steel, auto,, electronics -- are under the legal yoke 

0 and three year contracts signed within the tast year, 
strike occurring In those industries Is therefore 'Illegal' 
mnlshable by government sanctions. Thus the govetnmenl 
>r than the industry will assume the role of directly 
ihlng labor struggles. This Is analogous to the use of the 

t Injunction against student sit-ins and strikes by college 
nlstrators. The onus of using force Is thus transferred 

1 the coltege administrations to the courts who mete out 

• 'Justice* as the college administration washes Its hands 
e entire situation. The analogy Is an exact one: lnjunc* 
i are sought by employers against 'Illegal' strikes. _ 
glng the entire force of the state against striking employ- 
The use of the court Injunction brings Into the focus the 
rtpte of the Wobblles who. Instead of raising the trade union 
an 'no contract, no work', steadfastly demanded . . . ' N«* 
ract !* 

* 

Yhlte strikes by workers under contract will be 'Illegal* 
therefore repressed by government force, large numbers 
rcsently unorganized workers will also join the strike wav*', 
y possibly the unorganized wilt come to lead the strike wav. 
>R. generally speaking, the worst paid. For this group 1 1'* 


government has two policies. These workers will suffer (he 
same repressions meted out to the organized werkers, arrest 
of leaders, anti -picketing or demonstration injunctions, mass 

• arrest or strikers, etc., but without the Injunction against con- 
. ducting an "illegal" strike. The use of this immensely power- 
ful weapon against the strikers requites that they be organized 

• ■'and that they negotiate a contract yrtth their employer. 

The ruling class clearly perceives the possibility that un- 
organized workers (58 million, about 3/4 of American workers) 
could organize IWW-type organization. An iWW-type labor or- 
ganlzatlon Is a potentially socialist formation In that It doesn’t 
^attempt to sign a contract for the best "deal" It thinks It can get, 
;but rather functions as a permanent strike committee opposing 
any form -of contract with the employer. Representing the 
broadest possible alliance of wage -earners represented on a 
‘strike committee, this organization has the social potential to 
take power. The necessary Ingredient at this point Is a pro- 
gram of social re-organlzatlon upon which the strike committee 
'can act. 

Since a new wave of labor organization is a likely conmltant 
to a period of strike activity, the bourgeoisie must ensure that 
the workers enter the "right kind" of labor organization. The 
"right kind" of labor organization will petition the government 
to be allowed to use the "conciliation services" of the NLRB, 
and witl seek to sign long term (3 years Is now the average con- 
tract duration) eotlectiw bargaining agreements. The new u- * 
nlon must be sufficiently radical to command the respect of It 
following, yet sufficiently respectable to follow the command of 
the government. Walter Reuther's new AtllancS for Labor 
Action may Just fit the bill, 

"i 

A. H. Raskin, labor columnist for the New York Times, re- 
cently compared the student ait'lns with the great sit-down 
strikes of the late I930'ss "Three decades ago the c oun try -was i. 
as upset as it is now over the illegal seizure of buildings and 
the mass flouting of judicial process, but the battle-ground 
' waB th ® factory, not the campus. The sit-down strikes of 1937 
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■.community control and poverty organizer* were being 
U by the active organization^ the LC around it* clty- 
® point program* 1 . Except for some Panther, organising, 
represented the first independent organizing in the 
|#ince SNCC’s in lb65, In that year SNCC wa* framed on 
plot by former Police Chief Leary and subsequently 
its organizing. Charges were later drojwcd. 

■ city-wide program threatened the base of nationalists 
Immunity organizers by presenting an alternative organl- 
jwith the political asset of having a pdentlal for. forming 
[political alliances. Because the political power or ha- 
lts and community organizers rests on how many adhe- 
|hey can count as "their people", they are naturally ^hostilt] 
forming of atllnaces In all parts of the city on the basis 
immon program,. ' 

■e groups are tolerated, supported, sometimes financed, 
en established by the bourgeoisie because of their cfevlac- 
mong the working class. They are the first, line of de- 


fen 




six points are: 

Schools should remain open for the entire term without 
any reduction in school programs. 

31 new schools should be built now. 

, Institution of expanded remedial, job -training and col- 
lege preparatory programs to prepare us to lead decent, 
productive lives, 

. guaranteed expanded oportunltles for high schoot gra- 
duates to a college education, regardless of their fina- 
ncial position. Expanded and up-to-date vocational pro- 
grams and institutes. 

. guaranteed productive, welt-paying jobs for high school 
graduates by building 33 new schools and 80-100,000 
low-rent housing units needed to alleviate the slums. 

. The money for the new schools, the Jobs, and the 
housing units must come from taxing the incomes of 
banks and landlords, not from Increased taxes on the 
wages of working people. 


... ot bourgeu * 

medi ate , thy ostensible purpose of 

P u r< y. ,V , I, 8 !., Act'of 1968 was to guarantee the rights of ml- 

m's Ticked on the end of the Act was the antl-rlot pro- 
norltles. Tacxc - , n.-mot- rath Convention 

‘Cw .hi. ye.r 

OK... whlic lh CM.fornL .ton,. .here .r, 

:,t00 bill* against students. 

.emerging *ocUUst movement. Scape 8 oMl "B thlt 

; em b a nniltieai atmosphere needed to pass tnit 

: r y ;r:i ^ v: u ;:vr 

,h ,'V,n»V. n "«g y .M.' ciuro'n,.,™.. Am,rt. 

xzzzz?-** ** z:: 

=rSS=r=. 

and will often defend the persons and group* being attac y 
■/ the government. . 

The ln.en.mc.lon of .he problem, of w.ge 

have discussed in past Campaigners * c 8 Corn- 

consumer price Index now is rising at a % y to?, 

blned with tax Increases, the cost of living wll 

this year. Since most wage-earners wilt receive .omening U s. 
than the raise required to break even at year's end, most wor- 
kers wilt suffer a break from the "normal" pattern of life —the 


The two sides 
of repression 

'*■ ; 0 

p. i * 

On April 9, four member* of the SDS Labor Committee lr 
Philadelphia were arrested bn charges of conspiracy and 
[ossesslon of explosives. Eight cops from the PhiUdelohia 
»ol:ce Department’s "Civil Disobedience" squad Invkded 
teve Fraser’s apartment, loudly proclaiming that thev had 
ome to search for explosives. Close on their lu-els wi-r- 
atm-ramcn from KYW-TV (the tocal CBS station) who refuse-; 
o Identify themselves or to leave the apartment. They : 
tome for the show. 


After rumaging through the apartment the police, entered 
he kitchen, turning their backs on the cameramen. Hud U.-d 
n a tight group around the refrigerator, they all bent dov.n 
ogethcr as though searching for something. With cries nf 
nock surprise, they turned to the newsmen holding up *o.-v- ra! 
lhorl pipes, gunpowder, and a candy tin filled with a v. ax - 
| 'ib stance claimed to be an explosive. The four occupant a of 
he apartmenj were Immediately arrested, handcuffed bcWr.d 
heir backs, while cameramen filmed the show. 

The four were originally booked on$t5,n00 ball npl.-c« . 
f iking their cue from the police, Philadelphia newspaper.- 
1n fron t ' r,aR ‘’ stori ‘* s the ’bomb plot’, complete v . 1th 


screaming headlines and close-ups of the ’makings of a bomb. 

Charges were later dropped against two of those arrested, 
Muffin Friedman and Paul Milkman, and ball was reduced to 
55000 apiece for the others. Stevb Fraser and Dick Borgman 
are still charged with conspiracy and possession of 

explosives, v ‘ 

The political significance of the Philadelphia frame -uptf 
must be seen on two levels. First, the frame-up reflects the 
activity of the Labor Committee In Philadelphia and the political 
threat posed by that activity; secondly, the frame-up emerges 
as part of a nation-wide pattern of repression against the 
student movement and the Black Panther Party, as the ruling 
class prepares them as a scapegoat for the nation's troubles. 
tv., ♦ vo reasons are very much related. At the same time 
v the activity of the Labor Committee allows It to transcend 
student-only politics, the student movement Itself Is now suf- 
fering the consequence of Its own Isolation and Its confrontation 
tactics . 


The government Is acting against the Labor Committee be- 
cause It offers an alternative to existing condtlons and an e\-er» 
rioterlorating standard of living, while It moves to repress the 
stud it movement to provide a scapegoat for all these miseries. 
Thus the more effective the Labor Committee becomes, the 
more the government Is forced to respond primarily by police 
repression; while the further the student movement dvgener-. 
ates Into anarchist antics, the better Is Its use as a scapegoat. 

The political threat posed by the Philadelphia LC would 
hardly be due to Its number of members. Although It gn-sv 
considerably, on the basis of Its program, daring the Febru« y 
ary Unlv, of Penn sit-in, It still represent* * Aurnet ir allv 
small political group. . ; y • • 

Repression came when the local bourgeoisie realized that 
Its first llr.e of defense In the ghettos was being breached bv 
l.C ortr^ni /inc at tlv high schools. The local cultural nation- 


bring events. 



•t it is this very layer of students -- that is, the ohes with 
:lent social intetllgence to distinguish the bankruptcy of the 
:hist direction -- that must be attracted to a socialist 
ment. It is this group that can act as the cadre of fc soc- 
: movement, can develop socialist. program, can lead masi 
;gles for the implementation of that program. It is this 
> of the intelligentsia, who in Marx's description, betray 
ourgeoisie in favor of the alternative socialist society , 
they see it as both a genuine social alternative and the 
alternative. It is this group of developing intellectuals 
ve must address ourselves to, and enlist in the work of de> 
ting and giving. practical organizational life to a transitional 
list program. 


n open admissions... 

(The following are excerpts from a leaflet entitled 'After 
5DS’, produced by the Labor Committee for Columbia.) 

Both certain black student groups and their anarchist 
pporters* have reduced a legitimate issue -- 'open admis- 
ns’ -- to a hopeless farce. Neither groups, in any of the 
ions mounted for open admissions on campuses around 
v Y ork City, has made the slightest effort to win political 
•port for 'open admissions' or to present a practical means 
which 'open admissions* could become a reality. 

First of all, to get 'open admissions' for those high school 
duatcs entitled to go to college this fall would cost from 
10 to $600 million a year ! That amount of money could not 
sibty be gained at present (with budgetary cuts dominating 
scene!) unless we are able to win support from a majority 
■>igh school and college students and from a majority or 
istantlal plurality of the black, hlspanlc and white working 
>ple of the whole city. 
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. Now, be really selfish. Forget for tin- moment 
v0ll r sympathy. . . . What will an open admissions program inctu- 
black and hi, panic youth do for you? What •dran,.*- will 
vou personally, will your children gain from admitting virtually 
children of working people to colleges now? We propose 
that on those grounds a realistic program of 'open admissions 
U a matter of your urgent personal self-interest. 

What can be done about this [the poverty and material 
decay of our society] is to appiy present war -production capacity 
and other wasteful uses of our productive potential to creating 
new plant and equipment whlth which to employ four to six 
million presently -unemployed and misemployed people in pro- 
ductive occupations -- producing to meet our 

But if we are going to unleash modern techno’ogy.now sub- 
stantially thrown down the drain of war production, into expan- 
ding modern productive employment, we have to face the fact 
that a great majority of the poverty-level working people are 
not technically qualified to be trained to fill these new jobs. We 
must prepare to marshall our potential human resources for 
that program. 

In short, the failure to educate the overwhelming mass of 
all young people today up to the equivalent of a modern college 
education can only result In the failure of our efforts to recon- 
struct our economy, and therefore result In the deprivation of 
all members of our society. White workers and Intellectuals 
have to shift mental gears on this point. A black or hlspanlc 
student Is not a competitor: his (’duration Is an essential part 
of enabling you to better your own material and cultural 
corilltiona of Hfr, « ■ • 


* -vs 



it 




pial ’noni-negotlable* demands that could not be met by any 
at the present time, Nevet does It occur to these- 
Is that demands must be made on the basis of whabda 

f y necessary, regardless of what the capitalists will or 
t grant. Demands must be raised that express the fivcd 
:lety as a whole to progress, Increasing Its production of 
Hue, thereby elevating Its material and cultural levVl. 

ild we Imagine the rhetoric -spouting, anti -Intellectual 

I Rudd and his anarchist band comprehending the need for 
,zlng hospital services In ghettoes, re-organlzlng the pro- 
of textiles, or steel, or turning the assembly lines pro- 
|that are both deadly and Inferior Into producing agrlcul- 
Implements for the starving agricultural workers of, Asia, 
and Latin America? Could /e imagine the black"' cul- 
latlonallsts equipped with dashikls and a whole bag of rhe- 
re -organizing the war industries into building of urban 
»ort systems, massive new housing construction, qr 
'g the capitalist press into organs of the working class, 
[Ing the history and culture of the working class, and the 
and culture necessary to lift the world's people frem 
present wretchedness? 


Is In the concret formulation of political demands, that 
tudent bodies and the working class In general will have 
criminate between the anarchist-petty -bourgeois and the 
‘list-working-class wings of the student movement . . 

lose students involved In this spring’s actions wilt of m - 
ttty have to make political choices next year, This spring, 
jthe last, cannot be repeated, Some radicalized students -- 
host politically -drge --will conclude that more action 
more-hlght^ dedicated minority Is necessary. These a- 
hists, rendered increasingly Impotent by their own actions, 
carry out "guerilla action" and other tricks increasingly 
ln g'\ increasingly meaningless, Increasingly destructive 
In terms of the vlotence th- y cause and the justification 
give for the State to crack down on the left. 
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(t Is from the depths of this group that a true fascist move- 
ment will attempt to recruit. Their love of action and violence, 
their celebration of youth as the abandonment of social res- 
ponsibilities, and their natural middle -class contempt and fear 
of the working class, (calling them slobs, racists, fascist, 
bought -off, etc.) makes them potential recruits. Their attitude 
that they must smite the "affluent 1 ! white working class organ- 
izations on behalf of the blacks is as virulent an attack on 
working class organizations as Is'The attack used by the govern- 
ment In the Kerner Report, local control plans and other de- 
vices to racially fragment labor organization In order to 
finally crush It. 


The second group of student radicals of the "class of *64" are 
perhaps the most numerous. They are those who are In- 
ensely antipathetic to the social order, yet despair both of pro- 
viding the alternative or of re -submerging back into ft e bour- 
geois structure. They tend to df op political activism, schoot, 
careers, and other social responsibilities, and establish 
"communes", etc. They are essentially tost to both sides, 
although, when and If they re-enter politics, they will tend to 
side with the anarchists with whom they have much in common. 
The only way their Intense demoralization can he overcome is 
for a strong socialist movement to appear to give them leader- 
ship; by themselves they are Incapable of developing and sus- 
taining any direction. 


:■ M 


They meat important section of the presen t student move- 
ment will tend to reduce their political Involvement or resign 
themselves entirely and return to studies, attempting to re- 
integrate themselves into the crumbling bourgeois society. 
Because bourgeois order gives them Increasingly less social 
purpose, they may remain independent radicals of one sort or 
another, but will be wary of organizational forms, believing 
on the basts of their experience In the student movement, that 
organization can lead them Into personal disaster; -torelng 
them to act in ways they know to be politically suicidal. This 
process, of demoralizing and casting off the mod intelligent 
layer of student radicals, has been significantly hastened by 
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‘ In so doing, they identified the radical left with-tho 
launched on the white student body by the CommittVb of 
Ihus further discrediting the left on the c ampus. 


. , . ... „„„ , h , petty -bourgeois .Indent movement coh- 

tr'omed tt’wlth U. «" d crln.ln.ttty. 


|ay the situation is bleak. The proportional admissions 
I has been rejected by the Board of Higher Education, 
demand has become a political football. By setting 
I competing against blacks for admission to CCNY* too 
Is now being used to mobilize right-wing forces In the city. 


events at Columbia and CCNY merely foreshadow th? 
tble demise of the student movement in its present form, 
jar the student movement is overwhelmingly merely a 
pn to the unraveling of the social fabric, the social ^decay 
[llapBe that produces individual anomie and dlrectlonless- 
In spite of changes in style and rhetoric, the movement 
epitomized by Tom Hayden’s Port Huron Statement of 
l<*62 , which criticizes the society for falling to live up 
|own promises, but offered neither an analysis of why the 
y was failing, nor the alternative social structure. *t 
statement of what the movement was against, but it 
i’t explain why these social horrors existed, or how con- 
|y the social system was to be transformed. 


the seven years since the founding of SDS, the con- 
that spawned SDS have only worsened. The social fa- 
gashed in a thousand place; deterioration of the live- - 
s of working class and middle classes has intensified, 
ospects for the future are more grim, the basis for con- 
! to believe the social myths less real. We could only 
an Intensification of the criticism of society and a 
ling alienation among greater and greater masses of stu- 
Thus as nfore and more students pass into (and very 
hrough) SDS, the movement has deepened its hatred for 
list society. The "anti" rhetoric of SDS sharpened as It 


Inew objects for Its "anti" campaigns. SDS moved 


'un 


I protest to resistance" to confrontation politics to the 
"antis" Campaign of this spring: anti -capitalism, anti- 
n. anti -imperialism. The more capitalist 30 ci"tv 


SDS has played out ^^^^^J^ntTovem^t 

t.lly-atlenatcd behavior oM * tB for all hi. ills. 

like that of a child who bla ^ Jo tM- process he derives 

Kn pes thereby to * t>Xvc h ' t ? flfr r a nd Intensifying attacks 

instant satisfaction from unr« icnung 

on the parents. 


du.t the child' a beb.vtor 1. 

ot producing .hr re.ult he etud.nt movement. t, .t- 
havi >r of the current P that mediates its social exl- 

tempts td act upon the «oc lal k command of the so- 

etenee r.ihrr ' h *" ’’’'.o ,.'h o«r .be e.i.tlng 

ol.l enl.tenc. luelt. »* ; ><e|| ,o rolvr thrlr 

Institutions. The P* nulll, “ , n .,. tut i 0 ns (which they arc cur- 
problems by taking o«r th a matter of 

rently intellectually **?££££* Jltutions. The in- 
numbrrs ), is the deslr burning of college buildings, 

creasing rash of vandalism, a measure of 

.vcn the besting 0 , MW- ££ ^ movement, 
the social degeneracy enBlaverne nt of their own social po- 
They cannot overcome the en l m4>ter of the society, a..d 

sltlon; unable to assume th vilify the ca- 
use this role to ire to hand 

pltallst master. If the co\\ g t U is, now run 

lh . .eboot. over u . be mltlt.n.. do7 Ct... » 

It the way you see fit , wnat 
down? Burn It down? 




Bourgeois radical 

,„d bow be 1. by «b. boor- 

decide t; TT, *‘Ue demands that wu cannot be met, 

cIu\n^gthVse^d J^ands*no^-cooptabl^andm)n-negOttlah^.^EIther 

r«»“ n..Jwbo„y 
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i [dings. 

I *' 

p had not electrified the masses, had not 
llstratlon, and In fact had not even provoked 
e police. 

City College ahed further light on the self- 
the student radical movement. Irt Febru- 
’ college's Onyx Society, Puerto-Rican Stu- 
I the SEEK Program formed an organisation 
e of Ten; and presented 5 demands to the 
Ion: 

be established a separate Black Freshman 
« Program; 

hool of Black and Third Worfd Studies be 
ed; 

SEEK students exercise greater control over 
gram; 

admissions policy of the college reflect the 
position of the city high schools; 
ducatlon majors be required to study Spanish. 

rnittee of Ten sat -in the administration 
their demands. President Gallagher announ- 
wlth all of them, and promised to do his best 
quickly. 

ehalf of the demands was carried out for se- 
, in mld-j'.pril, the Committee called for 
support of their demands; on the second day 
ey seized the south campus, blocking entrance 

* 

tlon swiftly Agreed to Implement all demands 
Litfcal pressure from the white student body 
solution to that demand. At this Juncture, 
lege were moving quickly to the right, 
istratlon was In favor of the demands, they 
eep the school closed down. Two private 

"fo.m*. of students (and co-spon- 


sored by Mayoral candidate Proccaclno), forced the college to 
be reopened. When that occurred, members of the Committee 
of Ten began physically attacking white students to close down 
the school again. On the second day this occurred, only the 
arrival of 200 policemen prevented the explosion of a massive 
race riot, The following day several serious fires were set. 
White students were becoming more angry and confused. 

s.. 

When a settlement on demand number 4 was reached, the 
campus became the focus for the city's political attention. 50% 
of the admlttants to CCNY were to come from specially -cited 
high schools, where a large percentage were black and Puerto- 
Rican. These .students would not be chosen on academic re- 
quirements, but on the basis of their poverty. 

The settlement of this demand could only serve to further 
fragment the campus on racial lines. Coming at a time when 
the education budget was being curtailed and the threat of a 
total admissions cutback hung over the City University, black 
students were to be admitted to CCNY at the expense of white 
students. At no time had the Committee of Ten demanded an 
expansion of the university, (although they had allowed the 
white students supporting them to press for universal free 
higher education). The settlement was the culmination of a 
series of attacks on the white students and faculty. At one 
point, when asked by a faculty member where the money would 
come from for the Committee of Ten projects, a black student 
leader had yelled back at the faculty: "Take It oat of your own 
pockets; you’ve got enough money!" At another point, another 
leader had yelled "We don't care if four people enter the City 
College next year. Two of them must be black." Having satis- 
fied their feeling of moral outrage, the Committee of Ten, po- 
litically and tactically Isolated itself from virtually the ertire 
student body, . . • 

»/ l ** A 

White radicals Isolated themselves by going along with the ’ 
Committee of Ten. The CCNY Commune (an organization 
which is attracted by action, any action) seized the education 
building during the entire time of the occupation of the south 


hborhood peopte. Although SDS claimed that abolition 
rc would produce a crisis In the military, Andrew Cor- 
■ayson Kirk's far more Intelligent successor) called 

• trustee! to abolish NROTC In mid -May. 

> campaign against recruitment was kicked off by a 
tatlon with the Army recruiter In late January. In ' 

Ion the campus discovered to what moral depths thej- • 

Ighty chapter had sunk. Being prevented from getting to , 
rulters by the police, SDS members went on a rampage 
the job placement office, smashing typewriters and 
nlng office machines. Robbie Roth, an anarchist leader, 
fended this hooliganism as part of SOS's attempt to 
the university. . 

rerat weeks after SDS had called a student strike, the 
tudent group, the Student Afro-American Society, con- 
a sit-in demanding controt.of black admissions and the 
tudles program. This became SDS's next opportunity 
tmpus action, and to show solidarity with the "Third 
" represented here by SAS, In fact SAS's demands were 
unconcerned with the "Third World," but rather were 
it elevating the social status of their particular organi- 
se this particular campus by participating on selection 
ttees of entering black students and. In determining black 
courses. Some SAS members even declared that they 
ot at all In favor of open admissions because this would 
dilute the quality of their degrees and presumably re- 
elr opportunities In the Job market once there was a 

• supply of black college graduates. SAS refused any 
ampus support, choosing to deal solely with the admlnls- 
. No matter how much the SDS anarchists were willing 
ble themselves abjectly, SAS would not deal with them.* 

separatism has been encouraged and exploited by uni- 
tty administrations. Lfcst week Sam Hayakawa declared 
whites are using blacks as "cannon fodder" for campus 
r rectlons . "White revolutionaries by their largesse are 
Ing 'house niggers' of their black allies." A New York 
«»s headline May 15 stated "Black Studies Aim to Change 


•«*. 

6 

Factional warfare In SDS led to 'the "disbandment" of the Ex- 
pansion Committee by the anarchists on the grounds that It was 
racist for not supporting the demands of SAS", but for acting In- 
stead on the housing demands previously put forth by the chap- 
ter. At this point, except for the factional split, the chapter 
(both wings) tried to replay the scenario of the previous year. 

With the school year nearlng'lts end, SDS decided to take 
•'Exemplary" action to win Its demands.' Since 6 demands had 
been made last year, six demands (non -negotiable, of course) 
were formulated again. Since there had been a precondition 
for negotiation last year, there was a precondition again this 
year. Since Fayerweather and Mathematics had been held tact 
year, these buildings were seized again, 

:: 

The Impact on the campus was nearly the opposite of the pr« 
vlous year. Small groups of students looked on at Math and 
Fayerweather, watching the SDSers act out their revolutionary 
fantasies. Juan Gonzales, Lou Cole, and Robby Roth made 
harangues from the windows of the buildings, taped and papered 
up so as to hide the identity of the speakers. Rallies at the sun 
dial, the traditional speaking area, were attended by several 
hundred students who were curious but disinterested. 

Instead Of catting the police, Andrew Cordier had obtained 
an injunction against the continued occupation of buildings. Al- 
though vowing to violate the Injunctions and remain In the 
buildings, both factions of SDS were now fully aware of their 
tack of support from the student body. Classes were even be- 
ginning to resume in the non -occupied portions of the Math 
building. SDS remained In the buildings past the Injunction 
deadline and past their court appearance date the following 
morning. Around noon that day, covering their heads to con- 
ceal their Identities from the police and campus officials, SDS 

. ’ i 

i t 

Things", (while white radicalism Is merely daatcuftlve.). 

Increasing numbers of administrators and the liberal press . 

have been encouraging black separatism, while vilifying alt 

white radicals. 
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Statement: 


Columbia University provides a strong example of the 
process of the student movement' s cUfcay. Living In the 
glory of the 1968 Columbia strike and entirely believing that., 
It was brought about by 'exemplary action, •’ Columbia SDS 
has been desperately seeking a repeat performance. 



social 'logic' of organizing “he nras- ■ ■*r-t'u r> - 

itatton politics Is collapsing. These 
tl their own end, not because the < rtc!* ' 

Itants, but because confrontation annrcH^tu t- : 
igty alienating the majority of stu»i«uit:t on ti n •."“vr 
jlishness of militant actions at Columbia ;r l Rr - 
• and the outright degeneracy at City Collcx-* of 
ould not but errate the natural forc« - o '.:nn>-H ■■■ 

: those actlojis. The illtlsm of th<- U'--k mllUar- 
and their white anarchist counterparts .nconv. nv 
need as they lose mass campus foM*r.vimi. F-Ti“*.-“. 
allst actions, Increasingly desperat* 

Icipants decrease, have earn* d 'lv uisiiust of ■'•■lo 
rs . 
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In the late fall, after campaigning on Its program of 
anti-racism and anti -imperialism with' little success, there 
ertsued a major debate between SDS*s two main factions. 

The PL-led group, operating within the chapter's Expansion 
Committee, put forward a proposal calling upon the college 
administration to admit 300 working-class blacks on full 
scholarship. Leaders of the anarchist majority faction argued 
that "the campus was already too racist for such a demand" 
and thrt 'black people should not be subject to the brainwash- 
ing ru v :'rrgeols Institutions." The proposal wit not adopted. 

Three months later. In a complete reversal, a leader 
of the anarchist faction proclaimed that henceforth SDS should 
make the universities "serve the people" and should demand 
that open admissions to Columbia be established from four 
nearby public high schools. Not to be caught on the same 
side, the minority faction now argued that "high school stu- 
dents should not be encouraged to accept the bourgeolslfica- 
tlon of university study." To be precise, the open admission 
proposal called for SDS 'support' of the open admission de- 
mand by high school students on Columbia. This was done 
so that SDS could not be called elitist for putting Its ovm de- 
mand forth. Since no high school students had yet demanded 
open admissions to Columbia, SDS found itself In an anoma- 
lous position. 

In Jinuary the chapter leadership decided td organise 
around 'wlnnable* reform demands, Including the end to 
NROTC, the elimination of military research and recruit- 
ment, and the opening -up of 197 Columbia-owned apartments 
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UNITED STATES GOV IENT 

Memorandum 

DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 
SAC, ALBANY (100-20012) (RUC) 


COINTELFRO - NEW LEFT 


date: 


Ja*' yA.- 

■ '.y ,\ •' 


Re San Antonio letter dated I/27/69. 


2/6/69 


M0 


This ;off ice does not believe that the photographs 
of subject previously furnished to San Antonio should be 
used for counterintelligence purposes since in all probability, 
subject would have the opp at unity to observe these photographs, 
and thus not only be aware that a photographic surveillance 
was in existence but also where the surveillance was conducted 
from. 


The Ithaca Draft Board is 


to cover aemonstrations outside “oi tne arai nearer: — 

yone having any kind of knowledge at all of this area could / 
readily determine from looking at these photographs where the / 
camera surveillance was located. This could quite possibly 
jepardize any future use of this building in covering any 
future demonstrations. 


It is not believed that the use of these photographs 
in this instance is important enough to warrant the above 
eontu^lity.' 'The letter suggested by San Antonio should suffice 
for the purpose of bringing any necessary attention to the 
subject by ^he authorities of the South San Antonio School 
District. 1 *-j 
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/X 100-20205 

sit-in conducted by these demonstrators was successful in 'n~ 
disrupting this recruiting activity. i r iX 

On 1/17/63, ^m[H advised 
files contained no aud.ticnal in forJI^^cu cone eming the :r A" 
subject and that he docE not associate him U-.th any student-, 
radical activity at Cornell. 

^contacted conceding subject 
during th^curren^^iquix’y concerning him, and on 12/13/63, 
he advised that a complete review of his file on SuS 
contained no information showing subject*^ membership in 
Cornell Sui>. further advised that he had made a 

discreet inquiry at the nern of Students v. ifj.ee and at the 
office of Student Activities concerning subject ana that he 
had been unable to obtain any information placing him in the 
Cornell- Chapter of SJS. 

On 12/1 


advised that 

his files contain no into ruction conct subject or 

membership on his part in Si)S while at Jcmell University. 

During the period of subj 6Cw s r.Lt endance at 
Cornell, this office had coverage of SuS activity through an 
SI and a PSI, who are no longer Cornell students. Ke other of 
these informants evex* furnished any information concerning 
subject^ ' ’ 

There w 3 re no other logical sources of this office 
tc contact concerning subject's SDS memborsh'p. 
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DIRECTOR, FBI (100-449698) 

j • 

'SAC, ALBANY (100-20205) (P) 

*> ' 

CO INTE LPRO - NEW LEFT 
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* Re Bureau letter to Albany, 5AO/68, and Albany 

letter to Bureau, 6/3/68. 

The 'following information is submitted concerning 
the status of this program in this field division: 

1. Potential Counterintelligence Action 


A review of New Left activities on college and 
university campuses within this division has determined the 
possible vulnerability of some of the student activists in 
the areas of free sex and the use of narcotics. When any 
information is received indicating that any students are 
using narcotics or are cohabiting, this office intends, with 
Bureau approval of course, to prepare anonymous letters to 
be sent to the parents of the students involved and to trustees 
of the school involved when there are several such known 
instances at a particular school. 


It is the intention of this office to attempt to • 
exploit any moral weaknesses on the part of faculty members 
involved in New Left activity. When any such weaknesses ,v 
come to the attention of any. Agent* consideration will be 
given to/" bringing this information to the attention of school 

offlclRlE - • - vvft ff- /- -■r 

Another potential action will involve any student 
activists who are known to be the recipients of 6tate scholar- 
ships. When these facts are found to exist, it is' intended 
to bring this information to the attention of appropriate 
local, state, or federal authorities. 
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2. Pending Counterintelligence Action 

Copies of the article "Campus or Battleground?" 
reprinted from "Barron^" magazine have been furnished to 
established sources on campuses within this division. These 
sources have made highly favorable comments concerning this 
publication j to date, however, it has not been possible to 
assess if this action has brought any positive results. 




.3- Tangible Results 

There have been no Known tangible results to date. 
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SDS at Harmir 



Sources urese 
College are 


a gg '—C iwOna X public s cmrcfi birder 15 1 liiC nunn ,g™lbca. i newspapers 
and Earpur College caupus student newspaper, “Colonial liews“ 
also used. Information from these sources lias revealed the 
organizational f unc t ionar ie s and activities of the chapter. 
Due to the limited size of the SDS chapter at Earpur College 
the above sources have been sufficient in furnishing complet 
coverage* Mo additional plans for increased coverage are 
warranted at this time. ?hn view- of the fact that all demon- 
strations at Earpur College have been peaceful to date, no 
campus violence is anticipated during the ccmiag school pear. 

RE: Cornell University (CU) 


Sources utilized in the preparation of material 
contained in this Uhl are identified as follows : I 
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date: 9/10/68 






^ Please send twenty more copies of the •Barron's 1 ' 

magazine reprint "Campus or Battleground?-Columbia is a 


7 ; Warning to All American Universities" to this office. 

. / cC 

£2}-Bureau (JW) 

-Albany 
PFMrdas 
(3) 
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There are presently no Informants at Cornell 
University; however, the Bureau has beo^requ^ste^fo^^^ 
permission to open a new rsi case ° n 

a CU student, who has volunteered to acexst this Bureau* 
It is hoped thit he will be able to join SDS as well as 
The Resistance. Efforts are also being made to identify 
other students who Blight iiave FSI potential. 

The following sources are providin £__inf ormation 
on the Hew Left organizations at Cornell: 


former PS I, who is no longer at Cornell, 
but who vSrt^^Kca, 11. Y., from time to time provided 
information when he returned for such visits. 


Additional information concerning Hew Left activity 
is obtained from the ’dorn'ell Daily Sun", a daily newspaper 
ptb 1 is lied at CU, and through confidential subscriptions to 
"Dateline: Ithaca" and the "Hew Fatrict", publications of the 
Peace Movement in Ithaca, H.Y. ,> which often contain considerable 
information concerning the activities of IDS and Ihe Resistance. 

‘ has advised that Cornell 

officials ar^quiS^conceSedover the potential for violence 
on campus during the nest school year, and it is believed by 
Agents assigned to the Ithaca RA that there is a fairly strong 
violence potential and that this Is due in a large part by a 
current administration at Cornell which is constantly bending 
to student demands. 







..There 1c no informant coverage at thlB school, but 
'’’efforts -ere being tnde to develop an lnforcnnt in SDS if 
activities of 'this group increase. 


The follcw.li 
school 



tied 


Hilltop Frees". 


iding iiift 
and i 

ivitiee are also 

receipt of the student news paper, •‘The 



It is not believed that there is any violence 
potential at SUAC. 




conf ide-.it la 1 go* 


Tho inf ortn„t coverage of these schools consists 
of recognized cchool officials c.ul / or appropriate 

who have furnished adequate coverage 


At tills time there appears to be no Indication of 
violcrace potential at Colgate Unlversl ty. 
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RE: HEW LEFT ACTIVITY - 


COLGATE UITIVEIwIaY 
HAMIlffOW, n.Y. 


of moct of the building 1 c normal occupants. According to 
tliece sources, this caucus disturbance was proceeded by a .V 
protest unde by the school's 32 Negro students, all members 
of the Association of Black Collegians (AEG), described as a 
legitimate nation-wide racial group, against a school fraternity 
for an alleged incident involving a firing of a racing pistol 
by a fraternity member at a Negro student. As a result of this 
protect, the school immediately suspended the fraternity charter 
and closed the fraternity, causing Its occupants to acquire 
other campus accommodations . 

Yollcwiiig the above school decision, the ABC, with 
the backing of other students, requested the banning of all 
discrimination in fraternity selection of its members and 
house occupants. The protest centered upon one fraternity cud 
its discrim i natory practices were stated to be dropped by 
fraternity officials at the alleged rich of losing its own 
national charter and immediately thereafter the school officials 
revoked the fraternity's ct^te charter and suspended Its oper- 
ation Oil the school campus. 

/ 

According to the above sources, the ABC, joined by 
other sympathetic students and some faculty menbers, insisted 
upon the above revocation plus the ejection of the fraternity 
house occupants. While negotiating with school officials for 
the above points, the student-faculty group occupied the pr emi ses 
of the school administration building but left at the end of 
four days without violence and upon the agreement not to eject 
the fraternity occupants but to ban discrimination in fraternities 
in /the future. f 
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HE: 1TEW LEFT ACTIVITIES - 


COLGATE UKIVS2SITT 
HAlxILTOW , II. Y. 



; The only It.cwn possible outside infl uen ce was the 

claimed support of JACI^IE ROBINSON, well-known llegro athlete 
and civil rights advocate, who reportedly wired a message of 
support to the students and offered personal attendance on 
the campus if such was needed. 


The above sources stated that the A3C had no actual 
leader but was represented by all of its 23 members. 
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STUPES FOIL A DEMOCRATIC SOCIgTY 


The Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) as ' 
it is known today, came into being at a founding convention r i. 
held at Port Huron, Michigan, in June, 1962. The SDS is an 
association of young people on the left and has a current ; -< 
program of protesting the draft, promoting a campaign for 
youth to develop a conscientious objector status, denouncing 
United States Intervention in the war in Vietnam and to 
"radically transform" the university community, and provide 
for its complete control by students . GUS HALL, General 
Secretary, Communist Party, USA, described the SDS as a part of : 
the "responsible left" which the Party has "going for us." 

At the June, 1965, SDS National Convention, an anticommunist 
proviso was removed from the SDS constitution. In the 
October 7, 1966, issue of f *New Left Notes," the official 
publication of SDS, an SDS spokesman stated that there are 
some conmunists in SDS and they are welcome. The national 
headquarters of this organization as of April 18, 1967, was 
located in Room 206, 1608 West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEW LEFT ACTIVITY - SYRACUSE UNIVERSIj 


LEFT ORGANIZATIONS 


' / 

Students For a Democratic Socle 


This organization was recognized in early 1968 by 
Syracuse University, according to confidential source #1, who 
has furnished reliable information in the past. Most sources 
have indicated that there is no established membership, nor 
any actual list of members. 

Confidential source #2, contact with whom has been 
insufficient to determine his reliability, but much of whose 
information has been verified, 6tated that it was believed 
there woe no more than 20 or 25 "activists" in the Students 
For a Democratic Society (SDS) at Syracuse, but there was no 
way of determining the nuriber of persons who are actually 
associated with the organization. 

, , , Confidential source #3, who has furnished reliable 
information in the past, and who has attended numerous meetings 
of the SDS, has identified 7 to 8 persons as probably being 
members of the organize tion. 

i •* 

B. Syracuse Draft resister's Union 


This organization has 51 members, established by 
signatures on a board which has been displayed publicly at 
numerous demonstrations, and is part of "The Resistance", 
which has headquarters in New York City. Confidential sources 
42 and #3 have advised that this organization is closely asso- 
ciated with the SDS In the Identity of persons participating 
In the activities and the names of both organizations have 
appeared on leaflets announcing demonstrations. These same 
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NEW LEFT ACTIVITY- ’ 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


r ! ' 


sources advised that meetings are not specifically identified 
as to organization. 

II. RING LEADERS: 

/ , 

: t 

Students For A Democratic Socle 


Confidential source #4, who has furnished reliable 
information in the past, advised that the SDS had a bank 
account at the Marine Midland Trust Company of Central New 
York, Syracuse, N. Y., in the name "Niagara Regional Coordinating 
Committee . /Students for a Democr atic Society 11 , which stwed 

President, as Vice Presi- 


** 

dent, an 

I 



Prccident, 

as Secre to ry-ITeasurer . 


and residing at 

described himself as. Student Organizer for the SDS, Ke was a 
former student at Syracuse Univers^^duHng the 1966-1967 
school year. In February, 1968, made a trip to Cuba 

at the invitation of the Cuban Government, which was paid for 
by the Cuban Government, returning on March 6, 1968, through 
Canada , according to confidential source #2,^ 
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former student at Syre- 
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RE: NEW LEFT ACTIVITY - 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


this source, has been associated with numerous demonstrations 
of this organization during 1967 and 1968. 

B. Syracuse Draft Rests ter *s Uhion 


recioes at 


with his 


according to close friend 

who was interviewed in 1966, has been assoc S^e<^*ithriumerou£ 
peace groups since 1965, including the Congress of Facial 
Equality (CORE), Committee TO End the War in Vietnam, Syra- 
cuse Peace Council, the Catholic Worker and the Committee For 
Non-Violent Action^IJ^jas been a member of the W.E.B. DuBols 
Club, according to^PmP and is closely associated withthe 
leaders of SDS, according to confidential source #2. 
tore up his draft card on October 16, 1967, at the Feaer^^^ 
3uilding, Syracuse, N. Y., which was observed by FBI Agents, and 
turned in the pieced of the csrd, along w ith a statement 
porting draft resistance, to U.S, Marshal! 
on the same date. 

III.' DISRUPTIVE ACTIVITIES ‘ON CAMPUS - 

In connection . with demonstrations against Dow Chemical 
Company, which was recruiting at’ the 'Syracuse University Place- 
ment Center, University Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. , a demons tra tion 
on March 12, 1568, was observed by Agents of the FBI at the 
Syracuse University Administration Building. The demonstrators' 
closed the doors to the building at approximately 1 PM, tieing 
then with belts, ropes and wire, and barricading them with 
furniture. The demonstrators refused ingress or egress to 
the employees, officials and students of the University for * 
ubbut 4^ hours. The group demanded that all military, CIA, 1 
and Government contractors be denied the right to recruit on 
campus. They were granted the right to speak at the Syracuse 
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RK: MEW LEFT ACTIVITY - - 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


University Senate Meeting 

^Chancellor WILLIAM P. TOLLEY of Syracuse University 
suspended all students Involved in this action, but later 
agreed to submit the matter to a hearing committee, which 
placed all the students involved on probation. 

Individuals participating In the above demonstration 
were both students and non~students of Syracuse University, and 
they numbered approximately 100 persons. Mo faculty members 
were identified in connection with this demonstration. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Albany, Hew York 
'July 2, 1968 


1TEW LEFT ACTIVITY 
STATE UHIVE3SXTY AT CCCTIAIID 
COIJTIAHD , HEW YORT. 




IJT7W 




, advised that tlie only 
new left organization thr.t is operating at the State University 
at Cortland is Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). 

A characterization of SDS api-oars in the 
appendix pages . 


the 

cha irmen o^SDS. 
cone eming B||fj|||| 


pivieed that the leaders of the SDS at 
at Cor^^n^^urinj^^^MSt school year 

uho were co- 

mrnishe^th^collowing information 
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how many students from the State University at Cor t land 
actually participated in the inarch on the Pentagon. : 

The October 0, 1967, issue of ‘The Eilltop Press”, 
a student newspaper published weekly at State University at 
Cortland, stated that core than twenty members of SDS have 
committed themselves to participate in a march on the Pentagon 
called by the National Mobilization Committee to End the Whr • 
in Vietnam. The march to take place October 21 and 22. 

The February 23, 1968, issue cf "The Hilltop Press*' 
revealed that SDS sponsored a teach-in on drugs. The program 
was titled Drugs, The Student and The law. 
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The Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) as 
it J.s known today, came into being et a founding convention ’ | 

jnid at Fort Huron, Michigan, in June, 1962. The SIG in an j 

association of young people on the left and has a current t 

program of protesting the draft, promoting a campaign for 
youth to develop e conscientious objector status, denouncing 
United States intervention in the war in Vietnam and to 
’’radically transform” the unjyersity community, and provide 
for its complete control by students. GUS HALL, General i 

Secretary, Communist Party, USA, described the SDS as a part of 
Zr the "responsible left” which the Party has “going for us." f 

Ac the June, 1965, SDS National Convention, an anticommunist • 

proviso was removed from the SDS constitution. In the 
October 7, 1966, issue of “New Left Notes,” the official 
publication of SDS, an SDS spokesman stated that there are 
some communists in SDS and they are welcome. The national 
headquarters of this organization as of April 18, 1967, was , 

located in Room 206, 1600 West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. I 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Albany, Hew York 
July 2, 1968 


ITTC; LEFT ACTIVIT- 

ccshell univisKsrrj 

' / UliiOA. HEW YORK 

Confidential sources , who have furnished reliable 
information in the past, have advisee that the following Hot 
L eft organizations are i: existence at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, H.Y. : Students for a Democratic Society (CDS) and 
The Resistance. 

A characterization of SDC is contained in the 
Appendix hereto. 

The June 5, 19:7 , edition of ' ITot Left ITotes' 1 , 
a weekly publication of CDS, reported that 
The Resistance was bom on the vest Coast and 
now has member groups on more than 20 campuses 
ip. the country. It serves a c a focal point 
for coordinating the activities of all forms 
' ; y . bf active craft resistance such as civil diso- 
bedience and disruption of Selective Service 
functions. The Resistance sends men to’ all 
parts of the country fn an effort to unite 
militant anti-war groups for a unified and 
maximum-effect push to impair the activities 
of the draft. 

* 

Cornell has an estimated SDG membership of about 50 
and an estimated Resistance membership of about 20. In most 
instances the meeker chip is overlapping. 
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He. f o: 


was instrumental 

In reorganizin^CorncT^&DS as m^ctrc^organization in 
January, 1968, and was elected to the position of co-chairman 
in charge of national coordination. Since that time he has 
been an active leader in CDS protest activity and demonstrations 
that have taken place on campus. He, reportedly, has the 
ability to lead and influence his fellow students, and because 
of this is considered a leading force behind the New Left at 
Cornell. 











also taken a leading part .in activities 
of tlic ResTstanceand has been publicly identified «s a 
coordinator of The Ithaca Resistance. lie was arrested at the 
National Mobilization in Washington at The Pentagon on October 23 
1967, for refusing to move when told to do so and received a 
$25 fine, 15 days suspended sentence, and sis months probation. 

» , 

the subject of Investigation for violation 
of the Selectiv^^ervice Act for failure to have hie draft 
card in his possession. This resulted from hi; advising his 
draft board that he had lost his card and that he uo longer 
desired to cooperate with Selective Service. 
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Ili^ho^^ad^V’SC ir 1 


Although there were several deems fi. a V. i at 

Cornell during the 1967-1968 school year, relatively few 
resulted in either disruptive activity or viole-j , end there 
,-vere no instances where it became necessary for vers ity 
officials to call upon any law enforcement agency for 
assistance. 

On October 20, 1967, four buses were scheduled 
to leave from in front of Willard Straight Hall, Cornell 
ca_ipus , at midnight for the National l-Icbilizatian in Ibshingtan, ___ 

D.C. ttien the buses pulled up on the street outr jne of this ?«■£> 

hall to receive the passengers going to Washington, about 150 
counter-demonstrators representing a student organisation called \ 

STOP (Society To pppcse Protestors) surrounded the buses and 
staged a sit-in so that the busies could not move. They 
succeeded in delaying the departure of the uses for almost 
an hour until university officials prevailed vpoa them to 
terminate their sit-in. There was no direct rc-vv«a oration 
between the demonstrators going to Washington, rad v.fcs ccunter- 
demonstrators , although there was some throwing of eggs, beer 
cans, and tomatoes , and one campus patrolman was slightly 
injured. 

t 

■ On No venter 14, 1967, approximately .jiudents went 
to the office of Cornell Frovost DALE CORSON ir tti- Adminis- 
tration Building and presented a petition which stated that 
600 students requested that armed forces recruiters should 
engage in debate with students and answer their questions, and 
if they failed to do this, the recruiters should be prohibited 
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fron coming' to' the campus. On Ncvecfcer 17, 1967, over 300 
persons, most of them students, engaged in a sit-in at 
Barton Hall and were successful in blocking and disrupting the 
activities of Marine Corps Recruiters who were visiting there 
on that date. This activity could not be specifically identifiec 
with cither SDS or The Resistance, 

There were some minor injuries suffered by soae of 
the demonstrators during the sit-in at Barton Kali; these 
injuries were caused by some counter-demonstrators when they 
walked over the demonstrators lying on the floor around the 
recruiting table. 

There were no further efforts to block armed forces 
recruiting activities during the remainder of the year, and 
Cornell did not adopt any policy to stop recruiting activity 
or to try to force the recruiters to enter in debate with any 
students." "> 

On February 27, 1968, approximately 200 students 
attended a rally at Willard Straight Hall to hear students 
and faculty speak against the draft and to* plan a sit-in 
at the University President’s office. This sit-in was called 
off after President PERKIHS agreed to meet with the students . 
and answer their questions.. 

On April 4, 1968, about twenty studfntr took ever 
the office of the Department of Economics in C WJ:i Smith 
Eall in order to protest the alleged racist end teaching 

of Professor MICHAEL IE FEHLIN. Most of these students were u 
Negroes and claimed to represent the Afro-American Society at 
Cornell. They held this office for several hours. During 
this period, one campus patrolman was knocked down by the 
protesting students and suffered minor injuries. 
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Other' demonstrations held on campus during the year 
protested the war in Vietnam, the Selective Service Systea, 
the manufacture of napalm by Dow Chemical Company, the 
investment of funds by Cornell in Hew York City banks having 
financial interests in the Republic of South Africa, and the 
operation of the Cornell Aeronautical laboratory in Buffalo, 
N.Y. by Cornell University because of its classified defense 
contracts. In few instances could these demonstrations be 
identified with SDS as the sponsoring organization. 

The Resistance sponsored draft card turn -ins to 
the Ithaca Draft Board on October 16, 1967, December 7, 

1967, and April 5, 1963. These activities were carried out 
without violence or disruption. 




■T JUD&sTS FOP, A DjflCCKATZC SOCIETY 

The Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) as 
it is known today, came into being at a founding convention 
-v»ld ; at Fort Huron, Michigan, in June, 1962. The SDS is an 
association of young people on the left and has a current 
program of protesting the draft, promoting a campaign for 
youth to develop a conscientious objector status, denouncing 
United States intervention in the war in Vietnam and to 
'’radically transform" the university community, and provide 
for its complete control by students. GUS HALL, General 
Secretary, Communist Party, USA, described the SDS as a part of 
^ the "responsible left" which the Party has "going for us." 

Ac the June, 1965, SDS National Convention, an anticommunist 
proviso was removed from the SDS constitution. In the 
October 7, 1966, issue of f ^ew Left Notes," the official 
publication of SDS, an SDS spokesman stated that there are 
some communists in SDS and they are welcome. The national 
headquarters of this organization as of April 13, 1S67, was 
located in Room 206, 1603 West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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, NEW LEFT ACTIVITY 

; , HARPUR COLLEGE. BINGHAIGON. NEW YORK 

/ y " 1 * ■ ■» * 1 » ‘ 1 ' ■ — ■ » 

On June 14, I960, a confidential source, who has 
furnished reliable information in the past, advised that the 
leadership of the Nev; Left on the Harpur College campus was 
coming from the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). 

The source advised that the SDS has been a small close-knit 
group at Harpur College for the past few years and he estimates 
the current membership at SDS, Harpur College, at no more 
than thirty. 

(A characterization of SDS appears in the 
Appendix attached hereto.) 
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tf Sources who hav^furnishe^rn^able inf or nation 

in the past advised tfcat^m|||^m^^(_is on the National 
W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America nailing list in Chicago, Illinois, 
and was one of five listed charter mergers of the W.E.B. DuBois 
Clubs at the State University of New York at New Faltz, N.Y. 

On December 7, 1967, 120 students and faculty deckers 
of Harpur College participated in a sile.t vigil at Broome 
County Court House, Binghanton, N.Y., sponsored by SDS chapter. 
This service was in opposition to the Vietnam Whr and some of 
the demonstrators carried signs to stop the boobing in Vietnam 
There were no outbreaks t>£ violence during the course of the 
vigil. 

On September 27, 1967, U.S. Marine Corps Captain 
EUGENE M. LITZ and Navy Chief ROSS FEGLEY, assigned to toe ^ 

Officer Selection Division of the U.S. Marine Corps Recruiting 
Station, Syracuse, N.Y., appeared at the Harpur College cat^nzs 
for, recruitment purposes apd were met by 40 students carrying 
signs protesting the war in Vietnam ar.d referring to the Marines 
as '’killers*'. The first confidential source advised that 
numerous known and suspected SDS leaders were named the leaders 
of this demonstration. There was no violence or physical 
contact made with the recruiters during this demonstration. 

Seme of the protestors sat in the corridor near the recruiters 1 
table and displayed signs such as "Kill for Peace", "The 
Marine Corps destroys men", and "No killers on campus". 

, > 

On February 22, 1966, Captain LITZ again appeared 
on the Harpur College campus for recruitment purposes in a 
private room in the Administration Building. In the lobby 
of the Administration Building in conjunction with his 
appearance, approximately 100 students gathered for a rally 
teach-in to protest JLITZ 1 being on camp us. Among the speakers 
at this protest was Th e first confidential 
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source and known suspected SDS mecfcers were in attendance at 
this deaons trat ion. No attests were node to interfere with 
the progress of Captain LTTZ or haras soent while he was on 
campus . 

During April 16-26, 1968,. 10 days of protest and 
resistance ook place on the Harpur College carpus under the 
sponsorship of the United Student .Government, the official 
student governing body of Harpur College. * Among the speakers 
who appeared on carpus was DAVID/DELLINGER, Chairman of the 
National Mobilization Committee t^En^the War in Vietnam, who 
spoke at a program moderated byflHHHH^, a suspected SDS 
member. On the last day of the stfKe^ip r i.l 26, 1968, 
approximately 150 students gathered on campus to hear speeches 
by students and professors against the Selective Service System, 
the Vietnam Wbr and racism. 

, ‘ y , *A second confideptial source, who has fur nished 
reliable info rm t ion in the pas t, advised during this 
demonstration spoke and stated he was going 
to burn his SelectTv^^c^Tc^regis trat ion certificate. 

hen set fire to a piece of paper source could not 
entity. At the conclusion of the demonstration on the campus, 
announced that a group was going to picket the 
elective Service board in Binghamton, Hew York, and the IBM 
plant in Endicott, N.Y. Later that same day, approximately 50 
women and girls picketed Selective Service Board 54 In 
Binghamton, N.Y., and the IBM Corporation, Endicott, N.Y. 

The first confidential source advised that the main 
issues in contention during these campus demonstrations 
were the U.S. involvement in. Vietnam. He advised that all 
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demons trat ions either on or off campus by Harpur College 
students were peaceful to date. There has been no attempt at 
civil disobedience. He 3tated that there has not baen any 
attempted student take-overs on campus such as the one which 
occurred at Columbia University earlier in the year. 
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APP.3NDIX 



■v :ud.ints ror. a haccratic society 

The Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) as 
it is known today, came into feeing at a founding convention 
rnlrf'at Fort Huron, Michigan, in June, 1962. The SI<3 is an 
association of yourig people on the left and has a current 
program of protesting the draft, promoting a campaign for 
youth to develop a conscientious objector status, denouncing 
United States intervention in the war in Vietnam and to 
"radically transform" the university community, and provide 
for its complete control by students. GUS HALL, General 
Secretary, Communist Party, USA, described the SDS as a part of 
the "responsible left” which the Party has "going for us." 

Ac the June, 1565, SDS National Convention, an anticommunist 
proviso was removed from the SDS constitution. In the 
October 7, 1966, issue of "New Left Notes,” the official 
publication of SDS, en SDS spokesman stated that there are 
some communists in SDS and they are welcome. The national 
headquarters of this organisation as of April 13, 1967, was 
iQcated in Room 206, 1603 West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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1. APPENDIX 

V.E.B. DU BOIS CLUBS OF AMERICA (DCA) 

A source advised that on October 26-27, 1963, a con- 
ference of members of the Communist Party, USA (CFUSA), ; 

including national functionaries, met in Chicago, Illinois, i 

for the purpose, of x setting in motion forces for the establishment ! 

of a new national Marxist-oriented youth organisation which 1 

would hunt for the most peaceful transition to socialism. The 
delegates were told that it void be reasonable to assume that 
the young socialists attracted into this new organisation would 
eventually pass into the CP itself. 

» 

. A second source has advised that the founding ! 

convention for the new youth organisation was held from ‘ 

June 19-21, 1964, at 150 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 

California, at which time the name P. i i. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America (DCA) was adopted. Approximately 500 delegates from 
throughout the United States attended this convention. 

The second source advised in September, 1966, that j 

Mike Zagarell, CFUSA Youth Director, stated that in Negro } 

• communities the Party still supported the plan to build "left" ! 

socialist centers and to solidify the Party base through the 
DCA. This source also advis&d in September, 1966, £hat Daniel 
Subin, CPUSA National Organizational Secretary, stated the 
Party believes the DCA should have a working-class outlook and 
be a mass organization favorable to socialism, socialist 
countries and Marxism, and in April, 1967, advised that Gus Hall, 

CPUSA General Secretary, Indicated the DCA primary emphasis 
should be on developing mass resistance to the draft. 

A third source advised in September, 1967, that Jarvis 
Tyner was elected chairman of the DCA on September 10, 1967, at 
the Third National Convention of the DCA held in New York, 

New York, from September 8-10, 1967. 
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NEW LEFT ACTIVITY 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF HEW YORK 
AT ALBANY 


■ ’• the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) chapter 
and the Teachers Draft Counseling Committee (TDCC) at the State 
University of New York at Albany (SUNYA) are presently the only 
active New Left organizations in existence on the SUNYA campus. 

A source, who has furnished reliable Information in the past, 
advised that the SDS membership has b?sn established at approx- 
imately 33 students and the TDCC membership has been established 
at approximately 32 counselors with 59 supporting members. This 
source advised that the TDCC is a committee of concerned faculty 
members attempting to make available to students full information 
concerning their alternatives to the draft under the Selective 
Service law and inform them concerning ell legal oppositions. 


SDS is characterized in the Appendix attached 
hereto. 


This same source advised that] 
currently the president of the SUNYA SDS chapter and additionally 
is the^nly member who is ,^ct^el^engaged in any Hew Left 


activities. Investigation of 


has revealed that he is 


not associated with any subversive or ganizati ons or individuals 
other than his association with SDS. graduated from 

Oberlln College, Oh io, and is presgn tly^^^^duats__student^at 
SUNYA. He was , end 

with 


currently resides 



his viETv 


las participated in various 


protests in the Albany area, one of which resulted in his arrest 
for disorderly conduct. This arrest was the result of a 
demonstration against a Dow Chemical Company recruiter who was 
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entrance to the Dow recruiter’s office and allov?ed no one to . 
enter or leave the office. ( 

Attempts were made by University officials to 
disperse the protesters which was negative in results. After 
repeated warnings, the ten demonstrators were arrested and 
charged with disorderly conduct. This sourceadvisj^^hat 
among the leaders of the demonstration 

representing SDS. All ten demonstrators arr^ste^paTdfinas 
ranging from $25.00 to $50.00. Among tfc* ten arrested was 
one faculty member and the wife of another faculty member. 


This document contains neither r-coome nda- 
tions nor conclusions of th? FBI. It is 
the property of the FBI and is loaned to 
your agency; it and its contents axv not 
£o Jbe distributed outside your agency. 
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1. - APPENDIX 

^LmSHTS F02 A DjJJfcCRATIC SOCIETY 





The Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) as 
it is known today, came into being at a founding convention 
jnld'at Fort Huron, Michigan, in June, 1962. The SB3 is an 
association of young people on the left and has a current 
urogram of protesting the draft, promoting a campaign for 
youth to develop e conscientious objector status, denouncing 
United States intervention in the war in Vietnam and to 
“radically transform" the university community, and provide 
for its complete control by students. GUS H/.LL, General 
Secretary, Communist Party, USA, described the SDS as a part of 
the "responsible left" which the Party has "going for us." 

Ac the June, 1965, SDS National Convention, an anticommunist 
proviso was removed from the SDS constitution. In the 
October 7, 1966, issue of "New Left Notes," the official 
publication of SDS, an SDS spokesman Gtated that there are 
some communists In SDS and they are welcome. The national 
headquarters of this organisation as of April 13, 1967, was 
located In Room 206, 1603 West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERJ^ LNT 

Memorandum 




ect: v 


s,, 


Director, FBI 

SAC, Albany (100-20205) (P) 


DATE: 6/14/68 


■ r:i- 


ij 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

DISRUPTION OF THE NEW LEFT 

ReBuleft dated 5/23/68. 


Hie following information is being furnished the 
Bureau as per instructions in reflet: 

False Allegations of Police Brutality 

In the few student-police encounters that have 
taken place within this field division, there have been 
no charges of police^brut^l^t 2 j__I^_is noted, however, that 
Prof. DOUGLAS DOWD 


of Cornell University 

(CU), and who is regarded as a faculty spokesman for the New 
Student Left at CU, wrote an article entitled, "Step Up In 
Police Brutality", which appeared in the 11/2/67 issue of 
the "New Patriot" (an independent neus weekly of the Peace 
**ovement published at Ithaca, N. Y.) In commenting on the 
Opposition to the Vietnam War in this country. DOWD stated 
tha t, th^ most , deadly recent : development at home is the great 
increase in police brutality used against those protesting 
the war. He maintained that acts of civil disobedience do 
not justify police brutality in any way, and stated that 
what has occurred with increasing frequency is that those 
engaged in or willing to engage in civil disobedience had 
found themselves being beaten, battered with high power fire 
hoses, butted with rifles and tear gas. He further indicated 
there may be Agents and provocateurs planted in the peace 
movement to cause trouble by exhibiting violent inclinations. 
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Immorality ' >: VC 

It is believed that the following incidents are 
representative of the habits and living conditions of -those.... 
associated with the New Left. 

1. an instructor at Onondaga 

Coirenunity CoH^g^^byracus^^NTY. , has been active in various 
deans trat ions in the Syracuse area protesting U.S. intervention 
in Vietnam, and has also organized and led demonstrations 
against CIA recruitment. 




y Administration Building on the floor, after a sit-in 


Unrversr 

demonstration, directed against Dow Chemical recruiting on 
3/12/68, contained marijuana. 
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4. a 

Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, IJ. Y. , has 

been an outspoken c a ran us newspaper coT.umnist against the :T.;s 

war in Vietnam and the draft. He was suspended from school ’’ 
for one semester for involvement with narcotics. y - 

5. the subject of an SSA , 1948 ' 
investigation, by this office - for draft card destruction. 

When he was contacted at his apartment in Albany, N.Y. for 
interview by Agents of this office, both he and his apartment 
were so filthy that the Agents had to talk to him outside 
because of the stench. 


of the CU SDS. He also rs the subject of 
inves trga tion for having burned his jdraft card in NYC on 
4/15/67 during the Spring Mobilization. He is a graduate 

married and has one child. On 5/21/68, 
a neighbor at Hasbrpuck Apartments, a 
Cornell owne^ cmen t development for married students, 
advised that^^Hand his wife are aerated, that his wife 
was going to try to get a divorce on grounds of adultery, 
and that in tie meantime, both reportedly are living with 
other partners. 

7. the son of MBI, 

nationally knownautno^an^champion of the Hew Left, was 
the subject of investigation by this office for never bav- 
hg registered for Selective Service prior to the time he wa s 
killed in a mountain climbing accident last summer. When he 
was contacted by Agents of this office at bis apartment in 
Ithaca , H.Y., for an interview early one morning in the sprin 
of 1967, he appeared highly flustered when he answered the 
door. He said he didnot want to talk with the /rpnts at that 
time,' but that he could be 'contacted later that morning by 
the Agents. He later told a PSI that the reason he wanted 
os t pone the interview was because he was living with 
a Cornell coed, who wa s in bed with Jiim 
when the A££nES came to his apartment. ^^^flftafter 

death, sometimes used the surnan^^fHHflB UuHng 
the past winter she contacted the Ithaca PA c^see if the 
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FBI would be willing to furnish her with a photo of| 
since she stated she had no good photos of him. 

8. During the course of several SSA, 1948 inves- 
tigations conducted concerning CU students at Ithaca, N.Y. , 
the investigating Agents have had occasion to visit several 
apartments of the subjects in the college town area of Ithaca. 
This area consists of privately owned apartment houses located 
just off Cornell campus. The ^pnts have come upon several 
apparent instances of male and feoele students living together. 
It has also been found with very few exceptions that these 
apartments of these individuals, most of whom are connected 
with either SDS or the Resistance, are maintained as slovenly 
hovels with unmade beds, unwashed dishes, open garbage and 
general filth and disarray. 

9. The "Trojan Horse" is a student literary publi- 
cation at CU. During the 1966-1967 school year, the local 
printing company that normally printed this magazine refused 
to print one article submitted for inclusion in one of its 
issues because of the obscene nature of this article. The 
Glad Day Press, which is a part of The Office, which in turn 
serves as the headquarters meeting place and literature dis- 
tribution center for the various peace and protest groups at 
CU, ^including SDS 6nd The Resistance, readily agreed to print 
•this article as an insert to the .regular printing of the 
"Trojan Horse". As soon as this magazine appear ed in its 
dis tributior w>o ints on c ampus 

issued orders to conixsca te a 
issue^o^tn^mag^B^^^ecause of its obscene nature. This 
action resulted in a lengthy campu s controv ersy that ultimately 

ended in the forced resignation of for his action in 
this natter and for alleged collusion with the Tompkins County 
District Attorn^. 

10. There has been a small SDS Chapter at the 
State College at Co tfland, Cortland, N.Y. In Jan^ry^l968. 
tvoofits members, and 

^^^HBwere arres te^o^cn^^^WiI^^^H^on narcot^^charges; 
crimSa lly selling a dangerous drug, first degree; and criminal 
possession of marijuana, respectively. 
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Action By College Administrators 

1. Cfci two occasions, in December, 1967, and January, 
19 &-, a small group of students at Hamilton College, Clinton, 

N. Y., attempted to block the way of a military recruiter and 
prevent his appearance on campus. School officials imne- 
diately intervened and established the policy that recruiters 
had a right to appear on campus, that disapproving students 
had the right of peaceful protest, but tha t the students 
could take no physical action to prevent the activities of 
the recruiter. No similar protests have occurred. 

2. In April, 1968, 33 Negro students at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. , initiated a protest against 
racial and religious discrimination practiced by school 
fraternities in their selection of members. These protestors 
were soon joined by nearly 400 other students and some faculty 
members who occupied the school's Administration Building and 
excluded others from the building for four ddys. Their de- 
mands included that fraternities drop their discriminatory 
requirements and that the school immediately close one fra- 
ternity house that was the particular target of their complaints 
The fraternities voluntarily dropped their discriminatory 
clauses; however, school officials refused to close down the 
fraternity house that was the main target of the demonstrators. 

• •• M 

3. On 3/28/67, a group of students at the State 
University at Albany caused a demonstration against recruiters 
of the Dow Chemical Company, which resulted in completely dis- 
rupting their recruitment activity. Albany Police were called 
in and ten students were arrested on charges of disorderly con- 
duct and received fines ranging from $5 to $50. Fifty other 
student participants who threw their ID cards at a school 
official when he requested their names during the demonstration 
were all suspended from school. There have been no subsequent 
demonstrations. 

4. A demonstration was held on 3/12/68 at Syracuse 
University, during which time an estimated 100 persons baricaded 
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the doors of the Administration Building. This demonstration 
began around noon and continued until 5:30 that evening. The 
demonstrators demanded that the University exclude selected 
recruiters from use of campus facilities, including 8ny com- 
panies doing work essential to continuation of the Vietnam 
War and the military services, as well as CIA. At the time 
of the demonstration the chancellor of the University wasout 
of town and no action was taken to remove the demonstrators. 
Upon the return of the chancellor, however, immediate steps 
were taken to expel the graduate students participating in 
the demonstration, and the chancellor, WILLIAM V. TOLLEY, 
stated he would not tolerate any such future activity. He, 
however, was prevailed upon to submit the evidence regarding 
all students to a faculty committee and accept their decision 
regarding expulsion of the graduate students. This faculty 
committee later rqprted that they recommended the suspension 
of the original expulsion of the students on the proviso that 
these students would be on probation during the remainder of 
their stay on the campus. The committee stated that such 
action as the demonstration on 3/12/68 could not be tolerated. 
Subsequently, in his report to the Board of Trustees of the 
University, chancellor TOLLEY made it very clear that such 
actions on thepart of the students would not be countenanced. 
There have been no demonstrations at Syracuse University since 
this time. , 

M 

5. There have been several demonstrations at CU 
since 5/17/65, when the first student protest was held. At 
that time, 72 students staged a sit-in at Barton Hall during 
the annual review of the Cornell ROTC Units and succeeded in 
disrupting the review as a protest against U.f. intervention 
in Vietnam. Most of the student participants were placed on 
disciplinary probation for the remainder of the school year, 
(which actually was only a token punishment, since the school 
year was almost near its end). Since then, there have been 
two incidents where demonstrating students have tried to stage 
sit-ins at the University President’s Office. Hie Cornell 
President refused to tall; or bargain with the demonstrators 
until after they left the premises. 
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Although ellother demonstrations have been 
peaceful, the Cornell Administration has been quite 
vacillating with respect to its attitude towards these 
demonstrators and their demands. Although school offi- 
cials have consistently stated they will not be intimidated 
by student demonstrators, they have, nevertheless, acceded 
to, many of their demands, as shown by the following examples: 

7 / 

a. All classified research was conducted at 
the Cornell Aeronautical Labora tory in Buffalo, K.Y. , 
which was a wholly owned division of Cornell University. 
Cornell has now agreed to sell and sever all connections 
with this facility. 

b. Because of the demands by a fe* tha t class 
rank and grade information not be given to the SSS, 
a policy has been adopted whereby vay little infor- 
mation is given to any outside agency, including 
Government investigators. Theoretically, the only 
information now being node available are the dates 
of attendance, school attended and v.'hethar a degree 
was awarded. 

c. recruiters are allowed on campus, but they 
must be willing to engage in open discussion with 

any student demonstrators as Tong as the demonstrators 
do not disrupt their activity. 

d. When an assistant proctor attempted to remove 
a button which contained offensive language from a stu- 
dent who was an CDf officer, this official was not backed 
by the Administration and vjos publicly censured for his 
action. 

e. \-hen the supervisor of the Cornell Safety 
Division confiscated an obscene publication, ns 
mentioned above, he was given the choice of being 
fired or resigning with severance pay. 
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Student protest action at Cornell has not 
received outside influence to any extent. H «'*ver, 
such action has been backed in most instances by certain 
faculty metnLers numbering probably less than thirty. 
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f: /COUNTERINTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 
%/ INTERNAL SECURITY 
/ /^DISRUPTION OF THE NEW LEFT / 

. ReBulet dated 5/10/68. 

This matter has been brought to the attention of 
all Agents handling security matters and all Agents handling 
investigations involving the New Left for the purpose of 
obtaining ideas and recommendations for potential counter- 
intelligence action. 


There are no persons considered to be Key Activists 
in this territory, but there are several branches of Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS) and of The Resistance connected 
with various educational institutions, including Cornell 
University, Syracuse University, Harpur College, State University 
at Cortland, State University at Oswego, Colgate University, 
and Albany State University. 

Investigations to date of persons involved in this 
New Left activity indicate that many of these students have 
also been involved in the use of narcotics (mp.ri Juana in 
particular) and hallucigens such as LSD. Consideration was 
given to the exposure of this relationship through cooperative 
news media representatives, however, these individuals are off* 
such ilk that it is not believed that such disclosures would ' 
be of any embarrassment to them/pr/to their associates.. 

tfCT /X/'ro ' *'•-/— / 

It is noted that maf^y pf the students, professors, 
and clergy, who are now decrying U. S. intervention in Vietnam 
and the Selective Sfervice System, are the same persons who 
three or four years ago, were preaching civil rights . In 
most irsfcances, these individuals have now divorced themselves' 
from civil rights and have concentrated their activities on 
the Vietnam and related problems. It is suggested that dis- 
closure of this complete change of activity on the part of 
certain selected faculty members and/or clergymen could possibly 
Show their fickle nature and the fact that this tjpe of person 
protests for the sake of protest only with its accompanying 
notoriety and publicity, and not because of personal sincerity 

- ^ /A — 


or-dedication of purpose'. 
/^Bu rea^i ( RM ) 
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Many Agents have noted during inv^tigations of ;/ 
the student activists and draft card burners that most of ■ 

them do not live on campus or In dormitories but in off- - 

campus apartments that can best be described as slovenly 
hovels and that in many instances male and female students 
Are living in open cohabitation. It is difficult to believe 
that th e p arents of these studjents can be cognizant of these 
c&hdrtions^in 'most 'Instances . ~ it is suggested that, when " 

■such -conditions are Tcrioiim~to exist, anonymou s, l etters be 
sent to the parents of the parties Involved. 

It has also been noted that many of the student 
protestors and activists are attending college with state' and 
Federal scholarship help._ltis suggested tlsfc instances of 
this 'nature be, brought to the attention of cooperative sources 
In congress or the state legislature. 

It is believed that an organization which has been 
called into existence on' various occasions as a more or less 
ad hoc group in opposition to the campus radical protestors 
offers the best possibilities for counterintelligence. This 
group calls itself STOP (Society tb Oppose Protesto rs), and 
its members h ave co uftteT-de m ohst rated in a fairly .effective, .and 
orderly manne r when bus loads of “demonstrators left the Cornell 
tJniversity campus for the National Mobilization in Washington, 

D. C., in October, 1967, and for the Spring Mobilization in 

Theadvisoj^^this group 

a 'highly 

'tooperativ^sourc^^^T^i^oeKeve^tne^Th^iriitialed name 
*bf this group holds considerable public appeal. It is further 
believed that it could obtain national publicity and national 
appeal if it could be established on campuses throughout the 
country. This organization could function in an orderly, but 
yet in a manner which would create favorable publicity and 
which would at the same time be able to disrupt many of the 
planned activities^n^jih^jarticipants in the New Left. It. 
is suggested thatflH^mm£je used on a highly confidential 
basis to attempt t^ge^memoers of this Cornell organization 
to start similar groups on other campuses, or that a comprehensive 
account of the activities of this group at Cornell be given to 
some highly cooperative nationally syndicated columnist, who 
could publicize its aims and purposes with the view in mind of 
encouraging Students on -other campuses' to. form -similar- groups; 
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